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INVITATION. 


Jisitors are always welcome at The Com- | 
panion building, and every opportunity is | 


gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As praec- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of oceupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


Be years from this time, on February 12, 
1909, we shall be commemorating the cen- 
tennial anniversary of the birth of Abraham 
Lincoln. Meanwhile the Grand Army of the 


Republic, through its department of national | 


patriotic instruction, in coéperation with its 


quartermaster-general, is preparing to extend | 


the circulation of Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address, 
the one utterance by which, above all others, 
the great war President will be remembered. 
The text of this little masterpiece has been 
reproduced in bronze, in a tablet measuring 
twenty-two by twenty-nine inches, designed by 
Mr. James Klaber, of New York, the design 
including, in the upper margin, full-sized out- 
lines of the seven corps badges designating those 
grand divisions of the Union army which were 
arrayed on that battle-field. 

The Grand Army invites ‘‘all patriotie or- 
ganizations and citizens’’ to join in a systematic 
effort to place in public schools and in principal 
buildings in every community this permanent 
form of Lincoln’s immortal tribute to those 
who died that the nation might live. The 
illustration on the front cover-page indicates 
that the work is worthy of such surroundings. 


"Phe Companion’’ was misled by the current 

aecounts of a raid at the so-called Cooper 
Tavern in Arlington, Massachusetts, and is set 
right upon two points by good friends who 
know the facts. The Cooper Tavern of Revo- 
lutionary times is not standing at the present 
day. The present building so-called was built 
in 1826, upon the site of the old inn. Moreover, 
as to the defense alleged to have been made 
by patriots gathered in the old inn on the day 
of the Battle of Lexington, there was no such 
defense, according to the historian of Arlington. 
Lord Perey’s soldiers wantonly took the lives 
of two aged and unarmed guests. 


& 


“ hath her victories, no less renowned | tha‘ 


than war,’’ and some of them are recalled 
by the recent death of a pioneer Indian agent, 
in Manchester, Massachusetts. Away back in 
1849, when dime-novel conditions were ripe, 
he was sent into the wilds of the West. Once 
he had to return with the tale of the massacre 
of his entire command; more than once his 
own life was in danger; but apparently he 
ended his active service in high favor with the 
red men. ‘‘All they wanted was a square 
deal,’’ was the vigorous way in which of re- 
cent years he accounted for his success, and 
this Massachusetts man, vouched for by Daniel 
Webster and John Quincy Adams, had the 
sense and courage to give it to them. 
® 
A grocery in Berkshire County, Massachusetts, 
was robbed, and in the search for evidence 
a local Sherlock Holmes discovered that the 
marauder had sampled a tempting cheese, and 
in a slice, half-eaten, had left the imprint of 
defective upper teeth. Who was there in town 
who had teeth like those? The detective 
watched and meditated, and presently his sus- 
picions rested upon a ne’er-do-well who since 
the burglary had seemed to be in easy circum- 
stances. On some pretext the vagabond was 
induced to bite into a cake of beeswax. Then 
the beeswax and the slice of cheese were sub- 
mitted to a dentist, and on his assurance that 
the one man had taken both bites, the vagabond 
was arrested. He proved to be the burglar. 


& 


A graduate of Bowdoin College and Harvard 
Divinity School was called to a Unitarian 
pastorate in Massachusetts, at a salary of eleven 
hundred dollars. It was not an old society, or 
a large one, and the young minister soon per- 
ceived that the women of the parish—the motive 
force of almost every church—were devoting to 
the salary problem much energy that was needed 
elsewhere. One day he quietly went out and 
found work in a local factory. Then he an- 
nounved that he had eut his own salary as 
minister, and there would be no more fairs or 
suppers given for the purpose of making it up. 
‘‘T am young and strong,’’ he said. ‘‘To work 
week-days won’t hurt me, neither will it detract 


|from my work as pastor.’”? So the trustees 
consented, the women, after the first shock, 
heaved a sigh of relief, and the experiment 
| goes oOn—an experiment which may be taken 
up by other pastors of struggling churches, but 
which should be carefully avoided by clergymen 
who have the misfortune to minister to lazy | 
| churches. 





| Jegislators who come from out-of-the-way 

places have reason to wish, sometimes, 
that the Friday-to-Monday recess could be ex- 
| tended. In the last Massachusetts Legislature, 
one member had to go home by way of Bellows 
Falls, Vermont, and another patronized a Sound 
Line and the Albany night boat. This year a 
member who lives down in the southwestern 
corner of the state took the first train after 
adjournment, and reached his own station just 
as the train for Boston—the only one which 
would enable him to reach the State-House in 
season for the Monday session—was preparing 
to start. He quenched his longing to see his 
family, and jumped aboard. 





& 


t the center of a storm which raged from | 
Saturday night until Monday morning two | 
coal-laden barges in tow of a tugboat labored 
up Long Island Sound until one sprang a leak, | 
making it necessary to abandon it. The| 
captain’s wife and children were on board. 
The little ones, a baby boy a year old and a 
| girl aged three, were laced up in ‘‘dunnage 
bags.’”’ Then the tug steamed up within ten 
feet, and the engineer of the barge, standing in 
the life-boat which pitched alongside, swung a 
bag to gain momentum, and threw the baby | 
into the arms of a deck-hand. The bag that | 
contained the little girl was too heavy to be | 
thus transhipped, so a rope was attached, and 
it was dragged through the water to safety. 
With ropes under their arms, the mother of the | 
children and the crew of the barge were hauled | 
aboard the tug; and a few hours later the men 
on the other barge had to be taken off, before 
this craft also floundered. To tell the story 
picturesquely and in detail would require a 
page; but the briefest statement of the facts. 
shows courage, resourcefulness and seamanship 
of the type that long ago made our sailors 


famous. 
* & 


DESERT DANGERS. 


he sand-dunes of the desert seem very harm- 

less objects, but, writes Mr. George Wharton 
James in ‘‘ The Wonders of the Colorado 
Desert,’’ let one unused to the desert beware 
how he risks his life in their dread wilderness. 
Once well in the heart of them, one becomes 
utterly confused, for the wind completely 
destroys all tracks in a fe," minutes, and it is 
impossible to retrace one’s steps. 


The heat is stifling, for the sands reflect the 
glare and the heat, and one is almost blinded, 
and although there is wind, it seldom reaches 
the secret recesses and little shut-in valleys of 
the dunes. It floats the sand over and upon 
you, and this heated sand irritates nostrils and 
mouth, until one opens his mouth and [— 
like a dog, only to get more air so sand-laden 

t he ca bear it. Many a poor wretch 
has been lost to the world forever in the 
treacherous secrecy of these sand-hills. Over- 

wered by the heat and thirst, unable to find 

is way out, he has fallen, to be covered almost 
immediately by the drifting sand, and thus 
suffocated while unconscious. 

The only safe plan I know of when thus 
cauglit is to take off one’s coat and throw it 
over the head. Resolutely refuse to breathe 
through the ane and by constant clearing of 
the nostrils; compel inhalation by that channel. 
Sit down and make no attempt to escape during 
the heat of the day. If the sand begins to cover 
you, rise, and as it falls under you, make it 
your new couch, and keep doing this so long 
as is necessary. Then, when night falls, guide 
yourself back to safety by the stars. And 
one who cannot travel by the stars and does 
not know the general direction of places in the 
desert ought never to travel alone on it. He 
does it constantly at the peril of his life. 


*® © 


NATURE’S JOKES. 


gassiz said, ‘‘There are jokes in nature,’’ 

and in ‘‘My Pilgrimage to the Wise Men 
|of the East’? Mr. M. D. Conway notices 
| several examples in the fauna of Australia. 


| ‘There is a funny pertness in the ‘‘handfish’’ | 
that climbs up on the beach and props itself on 

its fingers and inspects one curiously. The 

‘“laughing-jackass’’ cannot be heard without 

responsive laughter, —— if one can see 

the bird while it is ‘orming, for it seems so 

very solemn just before and after it has filled 

the air with inextinguishable laughter. 

The queerest thing I saw was the so-called 
‘*bulrush caterpillar,’’ or ‘‘vegetable caterpil- 
lar.”’ This also is found in New Zealand, 
where the natives name it ‘‘aweto-hotete’’ ; but 
two specimens found in Tasmania were given 
me by the librarian of Hobart, to whom I am 
indebted for the facts about it. The plant is 
a fungus, a spheria, which grows seven or 
eight inches above the ground, generally in a 
single stem, round, and curving at the end like 
a serpent. This end is thickly covered with 

‘wn seed for some three inches. It grows 
near the root of a particular tree, the ‘‘rata.’’ 
When pulled up, its single root is found to con- 
sist of a caterpillar three inches long, 
which is solid wood. Every detail of this grub 
is preserved. The sphzria always grows out 
of the nape of the neck, strikes root, and com- 
— turns the interior of the creature into 
its own substance. Externally the shell is left 
intact, no smaller rootlet appearing anywhere. 
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Let our Engineers figure out your needs. 
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43 South Market St., Boston. 
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Stop and Think! 


And think twice before you spend your 
money foolishly. There is a time coming 
when you will want it. Begin now to 








save and you will in a very short time 
have at your disposal, when you need it 
most, more money than you would other- 
wise have had. Better by far deposit 
your savings where you will know they 
are safe than to spend your money 
foolishly. On savings deposits 


We Pay 4% Interest. 


No matter where you are, you can 
bank with us by mail with safety and 
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Saves Time and Expense 
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Sold by Stove and Hardware 
Dealers and by Plumbers. 


Be sure that you get 
the “* Eagle”’ Brand. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
WILLIAMS STOVE LINING CO., 


Taunton, Mass. 
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Send to-day for our ‘‘ Banking by 
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CHAPTER ONE. 


T happened that Gideon 
Underwood arrived just 
in time for dinner at the 

Lymans’ hospitable board. The 
pedler was news- and merchan- 
dise-vender for the whole coun- 
tryside, and was sure of a 
welcome in every house along 
his wide route. 

To-day Gideon had an im- 
portant budget of his favorite 
commodity, and he opened it 


promptly as he sat down with the family to the 
‘*Great doings at the Corners 


noonday meal. 
just now,’’ he said, breaking open a biscuit. 

‘‘What about?’”’ asked Mr. Lyman, 
noting that Gideon evidently paused for 
the question. 

The pedler buttered his biscuit care- 
fully before he spoke again. The others 
waited patiently. News was scarce on 
the mountain, and they knew of old that 
Gideon dearly loved to make the most of 
it when he really had it to tell. 

‘*Well,’’ the visitor said, at last, ‘‘the 
surplus is going to be distributed amongst 
the people.’’ 

Tom Landers, the one man Mr. Lyman 
kept to help with the winter work on the 
farm, dropped his knife and fork and 
stared at the speaker. 

‘Is that right?’’ he demanded. 

‘*Yes,’’ was the reply. ‘‘Congress dis- 
tributed it amongst the states last year, 
and the State of Maine distributed it 
amongst the towns.’’ 

**I remember,’’? Enoch Lyman said, 
nodding. ‘‘But what’s this new arrange- 
ment ?’’ 

Gideon threw out his chest and spoke 
very impressively, as he explained: 

‘“‘That’s simple and easy. Legisla- 
ture’s passed an act releasing the towns 
from any obligation to return the money, 
and empowering ’em to distribute the 
amount per capita, according to the census 
of one thousand eight hundred and thirty- 
seven.” 

Lois and Darley Lyman, the thirteen- 
year-old twins, looked at each other in 
puzzled amazement. Before they could 
ask any questions, however, Tom Landers 
spoke again. ‘‘I suppose J get a share?’’ 
he suggested. 

‘*Every man, woman and child in the 
state gets a share,’’ Gideon said, impress- 
ively, ‘‘regardless of age, sex or condi- 
tion.’’ : 

‘‘Does that mean us, father?’’ Darley 
questioned, startled. ‘‘Lois and me and 
Eben ?”’ 

His father laughed. 

‘IT reckon so. The surplus has been 
bothering Congress for some time,—not 
knowing what to do with it,—so last 
year they divided it up among the states.’’ 

‘*How much was there of it?’’ Mrs. 
Lyman asked. ‘‘With the country hard 
up as ’tis to-day, I guess I’d know what 
to do with any surplus money. Was 
there any to speak of ?’” 

‘‘Something over thirty-seven million 
dollars. ’’ 

‘* Jeewhilikins!’’ gasped Tom Land- 
ers. ‘‘And money as tight now as the 
bark on a tree! Where’d it all come from ?’’ 

‘*Mostly from the sale of public lands. Some 
was taken out of the banks. It’s all been tied 
up ever since. There’s millions of dollars lying 


round in the national Treasury and in state | 
to be done | 


treasuries, waiting to see what’s 
with it. And,’? Enoch Lyman added, rue- 
fully, 
a dog’s age. There’s not that much in circula- 
tion round here, I guess.’’ 

**T reckon you’re right,’’ Gideon said, appre- 
ciatively. ‘*Seems to me times never were so 
hard, what with real money lying idle and the 
scaramouch banks making anything they please 
and calling it money. I guess it’ll be better 
now, though. Each state does what it pleases 
with its share, and Maine’s going to divide it 
amongst the people.’’ 

‘“*How much do we get apiece?’’ Lois’s 
eyes were large with expectancy. In all her 
thirteen years she had never possessed more 
than a shilling at any one time. The pedler 
smiled at her as he answered. 

““The State of Maine,’’ he said, ‘‘got well- 
nigh one million dollars specie out of the par- 
celing. Going by last year’s special census, 


as they are, that’d give each inhabitant about | 


two dollars and seven cents, hard cash.’’ 

Tom Landers first got his breath after this 
Statement. 

““Two dollars and seven cents!’ he repeated. 
“Two dollars and seven cents just rainin’ 





“*T’ve not seen five dollars all at once in | 


down! I’m goin’ 

boughten galluses.’’ 
‘*Pshaw, now, Tom,’’ the pedler 

remonstrated, 


to have a pair 0’ 


ish! That there money oughter be 
invested, that’s what it ought. I’m 


going to invest mine.’’ He glanced about the 
table as if making an inquiry, and continued: 
**T’ve pretty nigh perfected my new invention. 





Im Ten Chap ters 


BY ADELINE KNADPD Sen 


*‘don’t you go get fool- 


| weakness for invention well 
known through the district. 

‘*While you’re about it, Gid,’’ he 
said, ‘‘better invent a tin money-hole 
—one that’ll take your money in, but 
won’t let it out too fast.’’ 

Gideon himself joined 
which all 


was 


in the laugh with 
greeted this suggestion. When 


DRAWN BY ERNEST FOSBERY. 





JOHNNIE BROUGHT IN ANOTHER 


| It’s a tin cat-hole, Mis’ Lyman,’’—he addressed 
| the hearer he deemed most likely to be interested, 

—‘‘a tin cat-hole adapted to all doers and 
| climates. ’” 

Gideon was warming to his subject, and 
hastily traced with the handle of his fork, 
making a diagram on the table-cloth. 

‘*Here you see the door,’’ he said. 
—_ house has to have a cat; and you know 

yourself, Mis’ Lyman, being a housekeeper, 
what a pester ’tis always to be running to let 
the cat in or out. Most always there’s a kitten, 
too, which complicates matters. ’’ 


“Now 


| again : 
‘‘Now sometimes you want to keep the old 


kit stay shut out. That’s where my tin cat- 
hole’s a household treasure. It’s arranged so’s 
the cat can go out when she pleases; but she 
can’t come in unless she’s let in, or the cat- 
hole’s fixed so she can get in. That’s what 
this double contrivance is for. The kit comes 
|in at the little hole, that the cat can’t get 
| through.’ 

| He regarded his diagram with loving pride. 
**All I’m studying on now,’’ he went on, 
| dreamily, ‘‘is some kind of a rotorary drop 
that’ll keep the kitten from going out by the 
| big cat’s hole. There’s a fortune in it when I 
| get it done.’’ 
Mr. Lyman 





Gideon’s 


laughed tolerantly. 


The pedler drew a long breath, and began | 


sé 


serious face. ‘ather,’’ he said, ‘‘if I 
two dollars and seven cents, may I buy that 
dictionary we wrote to Augusta about ?’’ 

Lois gave a little gasp. More than any one 
else, she realized that Darley was stating one 
of his dearest wishes. Their father glanced 
inquiringly at Mrs. Lyman. 

**Of course he can!’’-she said, quickly. 

‘What do you suppose you’ll do with your 
money, Lois?’’ asked Gideon Underwood. 

Lois had not grasped the idea that she, too, 


| was to be a recipient of the state’s generosity, 


| Why, mother! 


and she stared at Gideon in amazement. 
‘*Why,’’ she cried, ‘‘do I get a share, too? 
I don’t believe I’d ever know 


| how to spend it!’’ 


cat out when it would be cruelty to make the | 


As a matter of fact, it was some time after 
Gideon Underwood carried the news about 
the mountain that the money was actually 
distributed among the people. The summer 
was well advanced before Darley got his dic- 
tionary. 

Mrs. Lyman, acting upon a housewifely 
whim, sent her own share and her husband’s 


|down to Augusta and had the silver dollars 


| expending her 





|made into spoons. 


Little Eben’s two dollars 
were carefully put aside for his maturer use, 
and Lois stowed hers away in her one treasure, 
a little sandalwood box that had been her 
irandmother Lyman’s. 

Many were the plans and suggestions for 
wealth that from time to time 





| March 
it | 
subsided, Darley turned to his father with a| 


get | 
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themselves to her 
mind, but each in turn was fi- 
nally rejected. There 
nothing for which it was desira- 
ble, really desirable, all 
was said and done, to spend so 
much money—so long as Darley 
had his dictionary. 

But when 


presented 
seemed 


when 


she and Darley 
were spending their fourteenth 
birthday with Aunt Keziah 
Elisworth, a truly great invest- 
ment offered itself. \ late 
storm, coming unexpectedly in their 
visit, held them weather-bound for a week. 


On the last day but one of their stay, early 
in the forenoon, Johnnie, the farm boy, 
came in with a half-frozen lamb in his 
arms. 

“Mr. Ellsworth sent this in,’’ he 
explained. ‘‘The ewes are silly with the 
storm, and this lamb’s mother won't 
own it.’’ 

Aunt Keziah put the lamb down by 


the fire and set about caring for it. Unele 
Granger had been raising sheep for twenty 
years, and there had never been a spring 
time when some lambs had not 
deserted by stupid mothers, who, 
sight of their offspring for a few moments, 
ever afterward had refused to recognize 
them. 

The poor little beast was nearly gone, 
and Lois and Darley hung over it anx- 
iously as it lay on the bench, while Aunt 
Keziah warmed milk, which she 
presently brought over to the patient. 

**I think the lamb’s dead, Aunt Kez- 
zy,’’ Lois said, looking ready to ery. 

little creature’s eyes were closed, 


been 


losing 


some 


The 
its head was thrown back and its teeth 
set: but Aunt Keziah knew how to treat 
the She forced hot milk, a few 
drops at a time, into its mouth. 

The baby lamb spluttered protest at 
first, but after a little while the warm fluid 
and the genial fire began to make it feel 
better. Mrs. Ellsworth persisted, and 
before long it had taken a good drink of 
the milk, and was looking about with 
round, bright eyes. 

They had searcely got it comfortably 
settled in a box by the fire, however, 
when Johnnie brought in another. The 
rough weather and the deep snow had 
wrought havoe with what little sense 
sheep possess at any time, and in spite 
of Mr. Ellsworth’s careful watching over 
the flock, no less than twelve abandoned 
lambs lay round the fire in Aunt Keziah’s 
kitchen before nightfall. 

Lois and Darley were kept busy feed- 
ing and caring for them that day, and 
Aunt Keziah was up a good part of the 
night, administering to their wants. 

**T declare,’’ she said, the next morn- 
ing, as the twins were feeding the babies, 
‘those lambs should be at your house, 
or you children ought to be here. How 
in the world I’m going to feed the crea- 
tures and get any work done is more than 
I can guess.’’ 

The weather had cleared, the roads 
were open, and the twins were going 
home directly after dinner that day. At 
Aunt Keziah’s exclamation Lois turned 

to her brother. ‘‘Father said once the Stony 
Hill lot was just the place to keep sheep,’’ she 
said. 

‘*Pshaw !’’ Darley replied. ‘‘ Father wouldn’t 
ever use Stony Hill for anything; you know 
that. Besides, he wouldn’t bother with a lot 
of cossets, any more than Aunt Kezzy wants 


case. 


to.’’ 
‘* We might, though,’’ was Lois’s quick 
reply. ‘‘I wonder if Uncle Granger’d sell us 


the lambs.’’ 
Darley sniffed. 


‘*Where would the money come from ?’’ 
‘*There’s my surplus money,’’ said Lois. 
Darley stared at her in blank surprise. He 


could hardly believe that she had actually sug- 
gested expending her treasured fund. 

She was very much in earnest, however, and 
wasted no time when Uncle Granger came in 
to dinner, stamping the snow from his feet and 
exclaiming over the untimely weather. 

‘Uncle Granger,’’ she began, as he unwound 
his big woolen tippet, ‘‘Darley and I want to 
buy these lambs with my surplus money. 
They’re in Aunt Kezzy’s way, and we want 
them.”’ 

Uncle Granger laughed. 

‘*You could have them and welcome,’’ he 
said, ‘‘but your mother wouldn’t want ’em any 
more than your Aunt Keziah does.’’ 

‘*Lois would take care of ’em,’’ Darley ex- 
plained, ‘‘and I’d help, but they’d be her 
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lambs. I spent my surplus,’’ he added, with 
a note of regret in his voice. 

_ At first Uncle Granger would not think of 
bargaining with his niece, but Lois would have 
the lambs on no other than cash terms, and it 
ended, after a good deal of amused ‘‘dickering”’ 
on Uncle Granger’s part, in his selling her 
the twelve cossets at twelve and a half cents 
apiece. 

‘*But, mind you,’’ he warned them, ‘‘it’s 
not a bargain unless your mother’s willing. 
If she’s not, you bring the lambs back.’’ 

This he said because Aunt Keziah was full 
of doubt as to how Mrs. Lyman would like 
being bothered with what she herself felt would 
be a great burden. 

The twins, however, were pretty confident 
on that point, and Lois and Uncle Granger 
closed the agreement with great formality. 
Lois became the owner of twelve lambs, which, 
her uncle assured her, were part merino, and 
she pledged herself to pay Uncle Granger a 
dollar and a half for the flock the next time he 
came up the mountain. It seemed to her, as 
she surveyed her property, that she had never 
known a prouder moment. 

An hour after dinner, while the day was 
warm and bright, Darley brought the pung 
round with Jim, the big white horse, and the 
lambs were packed in, cuddled close in layers 
of straw, with all Aunt Keziah’s available 
soapstones and bottles of hot water tucked in 
round them. Lois climbed into the body of 
the pung to look after them, while Darley sat 
in front and drove. 

‘*Remember, now,”’ Uncle Granger charged 
them, as Jim started sedately off, ‘‘the bargain 
we made doesn’t hold if your mother’s not 
willing. ’’ 

‘‘Never you fear!’’ called Darley. 
be willing.’’ 

The crust of snow was softening under the 
warm sun, but the going was good, and the 
white horse settled himself into his collar with 
a will. By three o’clock they were well on 
their way up the mountain, having left the 
level far behind. Jim was accustomed to hill- 
climbing. 

Lois and Darley meanwhile made plans for 
the big sheep-farm which already they saw 
flourishing in the upland. 

Darley, it was settled, was to put in his 
work that spring against Lois’s capital. During 
the summer he would have to work in the 
hay-field with his father, but he could help 
feed the lambs and care for them until they 
could be turned to grass. 

‘*And when you go to college, Darley,’’ Lois 
said, looking into the future, ‘‘the sheep’Il help 
pay your way.”’ 

‘*When you go to college’’ was often on Lois’s 
lips. It was Darley’s dear dream, and hers for 
him. This time Darley laughed. 

‘“‘When I do,’’ he said, ‘‘it’ll be hurray for 
Lois, Darley & Co., won’t it, sis?’’ 

‘‘Who’s the ‘Co.’?’’ Lois looked a little 
puzzled. 

**The Co. ?’’ said Darley. ‘‘Why, the lambs, 
of course. Hope you’re keeping the Co. good 
and warm. Whoa, there, Jim! Whoa! What’s 
that?’’ 
stopped short, and would have turned sharply 
about had not Darley reined him back to the 
road. 

“Steady, Jim!’’ the boy called, and looked 
ahead to see what the trouble could be. 

‘*Why,’”’ he exclaimed, scornfully, ‘‘ it’s 
nothin’ but an every-day bobcat! Shame on 
you, Jim!’’ 

Darley cracked his long whip noisily in the 
direction of a big wildcat crouched before them 
in the road; but, to his surprise, the creature, 
instead of slinking back into the brush, as 


**She’ll 


he expected it to do, still crouched at guard, | 


snarling defiance. Darley grasped his whip 
more firmly. 

‘*Take the lines, Lois,’’ he said, ‘‘and keep 
Jim in the r 

At the sound of his voice the cat snarled 
again. Darley could not understand it. He 
had never heard of a bobcat attacking people 
on the open road, and could not believe that 
this one would venture to do such a thing. 
Nevertheless he gripped the stout handle of his 
whip, butt uppermost, thankful that the tough 
hickory was strengthened by a heavy 
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Al the court of Denmark the Princess 

AY aie was brought up in great 

eS simplicity. She was taught by 
her careful mother to make her own 
dresses, trim her bonnets, and take part in 
the care of the household. With her sisters 


she enjoyed the pleasures common to childhood | 


everywhere. A doll, given to her by her 
father, King Christian, she cherished when 
grown to womanhood and after her marriage to 
the Prince of Wales. 

While staying with a duchess in a beautiful 
English castle Alexandra broke the doll she 
had loved since childhood. A workman was 
at the time repairing a costly vase in the 
castle. 
a; is the custom in England, negotiations re- 


lating to his work were to be transacted with | 


the house by which he was employed. So 


entirely was his individuality lost that he was | 


even called by the name of his firm. 
The man worked quietly, expecting to pass 








Jim, the staid and sedate, had suddenly | 


He was not to be paid in person, but, | 
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ferrule. His father had made that whip-stock, 
and made it to last. 

The cat now raised itself and looked back at | 
something in the snow. Darley followed the 
glance with his eyes, whereupon the animal 
made a snarling feint at him. 


boy said. ‘‘You hold on to Jim. Don’t let 
him run away and spill the lambs.’’ 

As Darley advanced, the cat crouched again, 
its belly to the ground, its quarters twitching, 
its whole body quivering for a spring. An 
instant, and the fight would begin. 

Just then a yell sounded on a turn of the 
road above them. ‘There was a flash of yellow 
runners and a jingle of bells as a stout bay 
horse, drawing a red and yellow sleigh, came 
tearing along the upper stretch. The wildcat 
glanced up, then back at the boy, who stood 
| with whip-stock raised, awaiting the attack. 
Then, with a louder snarl, it leaped back into | 
the deep snow, seized something in its mouth, 
and dashed into the brush. 

‘It’s a mother cat, with a kitten, Darley !’’ 
Lois shouted, realizing the truth. ‘‘That’s 
what made her act so. She thought we were 
going to hurt it.’’ 

‘“That’s it,’’ said the newcomer, who by now 
had swung round a bend in the road, and drew 
rein beside them. ‘‘That’s just the truth. I 


anything else, I let out a yell.’’ 
**Good thing you did, too, Gideon,’’ Darley 





DRAWN BY H. BURGESS. 


“I, TOO, VON VALENTINE HAF, MR. 
| replied. He was still a little white from excite- 
|ment. ‘‘I thought she was certainly going to 


jump on me, and I didn’t know whether the 
whip would stand her off or not. You’ll have 
to fit up this road with one of your patent cat- 
holes, the kind that keeps the cat out, you 
know.’’ 

Gideon laughed good-naturedly. ‘‘Tell you 
what, though,’’ he said, ‘‘you make all the 
fun you please, but that cat-hole’s going to be 
a big thing. There’s oceans of money in it, 
and convenience, once I get my idee worked 
|out. You'll see.’’ 

‘I’m sure of it now, Gideon,’’ cried Lois, 
‘‘and when you get it right, I’m going to have 
one !”” 

‘Good for you, Lois!’’ the pedler said, 
taking up his reins. ‘‘Goodness me! What | 
you got in the pung?’’ he cried, as something | 
stirred in the straw. 

Lois told him. 

**Good!’’? he exclaimed. ‘‘ Good! Good! 
Why-ee, now, I tell you what, Lois, when you | 
turn those lambs out you can have a cat-hole | 
in the pasture. Just what you want, ezactly! | 
Never thought of that before !’’ 

He winked, mightily pleased with his joke. 








iron | No one knew his —— better than he | Father ica 


‘*I’m going to drive the brute off, Lois,’’ the 


saw you up above, and knowing I couldn’t do | 


| himself, or better appreciated how they might 
| appear to others. That was one of the things 
about Gideon Underwood that, despite his 
foibles, made him the best-liked man in the 
township. 

“Good-by !’’ he said, slapping a rein on Dolly’s 





or ies Bundy she was 

called ‘‘the sorrowful 

By ane ”?and Jack dubbed 

her ‘‘Niobe,’’ although she tearfully reiterated 

|the fact that her name was Hilda. Mother 

| Bundy only smiled in a sweetly indulgent way 

| when Grace and Blanche complained of the 
depressing state of things. 

She had found the girl at the employment 
| office, damp and disheveled from recent grief, 
|and had engaged her at once. Mother Bundy 
was tender-hearted. When she came to ques- 
tion Hilda she could not elicit any satisfactory 
information as to the cause of her sorrow, and 
| asked her whether she had lost mother, father, 
| brothers or sisters ; but Hilda shook her head to 
all. ‘‘Mein mudder, mein 
fadder, long ago die. No von 


over it in time. ’’ 

“Tt is a mercy it doesn’t 
affect her looks to ery as it | 
does mine, ’’ remarked Grace. 
‘‘Why, her nose isn’t even 
red, and the tears only seem 
to soften the blue of her eyes. 
Sometimes I should think 
her grief was really becom- 
ing if it were not so—so 
inopportune. ’’ 

Jack looked up from his | 
algebra quizzically. 

‘Tt is a blessing, isn’t it?’’ 
he said. ‘‘Just suppose she 
should come into the dining- 
room with an armful of | 
plates some day and stop | 
all at once with strange 
contortions of countenance, 
and begin to choke and catch 
her breath and collapse sud- | 
denly into convulsions on 
the hearth-rug, plates and 
all. That is the way Grace 


JACK." weeps, and when she comes 


out of it her nose is the) 


color of a mangel-wurzel, and her eyes—well, 


Grace had not waited to hear the whole of this 
graphic description. 

With this one exception Hilda was one of the 
most desirable of handmaidens, supplementing 
Mother Bundy’s wisdom with ready hands and 
willing strength, until she had made a place for 
herself in the Bundy household. 

“Tf she could only forget her troubles and 
grow jolly and happy she would be an ideal 
servant,’’ Blanche declared; but Hilda did not 
forget. 

She was happy in a subdued way, but no 





‘ather Bundy suggested they try a handmaiden 
| of more cheerful countenance and of American 
| nationality the children all objected. 

| **She’s all right, father,’’ remonstrated Jack, 
and the girls both raised earnestly dissenting 
| voices. ‘‘No one else would be so helpful, so 
| obedient, so —” : 

| ‘* We-are teaching her to read and write 
| English, papa, and you have no idea how fast 
| she learns. It would be a pity to have her give 
| it up,’? Grace declared. This was a feature of 
the case that would appeal particularly to 
Mother Bundy is smiled ; 


THE QUEEN’ 5 DOLL 
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Jin and out of the castle un- 
noticed by any of ‘‘the great 
folk,’’ but so admirably was 
the vase repaired that after 
seeing it the princess said to 
the duchess : 

“Do you think he can mend 
my doll?’’ 

‘‘Let him try,” replied the 
duchess. 

Accordingly the doll was sent 
to the workman, who mended 
it easily and quickly, return- 
ing it whole to the princess, 





to speak with her royal highness. On_ his 





QUEEN ALEXANDRA WHEN A BRIDE. 


appearance there the princess, 
who held the doll in her arms, 
examining it carefully, turned 
and said: 

““Isn’t this a new doll? 
Where are the cracks and broken 
places? I can’t see where they 
have been mended. ”” 

The workman, pleased at this 
recognition of his skill, assured 
the princess it was her old 
doll. Then Alexandra told him 
its history, adding that no other 
doll could ever have filled its 


it, even taking it with her on her travels. 





they can appear in public the next day.”’ But | 


one ever heard her laugh. When, however,. 








fat back. ‘‘Wish you luck with the lambs. Be 
sure to let me know when you turn them into 
the pasture,’? and he drove on, waving a 
mittened hand, while the twins continued in 
safety with their woolly freight. 


| TO BE CONTINUED. 





but Mother Bundy’s 
smiles meant a great 
deal sometimes. 
‘She is only a little older than my Blanche. 
Suppose she should be ‘lost’ some day—a 
stranger in a strange land,’’ she mused. 

At Christmas there were two dozen hand- 
kerchiefs among Hilda’s gifts, presumably from 
Jack. They were acceptable apparently, for 
at Christmas time Hilda’s tears flowed afresh. 
America was so big and so lonely; Sweden 
was so small and so faraway. At Christmas 
time one yearns for one’s very own. 

When February 14th drew nigh Jack under- 
took to explain to Hilda the mysterious rites 
and ceremonies of St. Valentine’s day. She 
examined the collection of St. Valentine offer- 
ings with interest. The array of loves and 
doves, of ‘‘pierced hearts’’ and ‘‘fiery darts,’’ 
bewildered her. 

**You all dese lofe?’’? she questioned him, 
wonderingly, counting the number up on her 





vas lost only yust Hilda,’’ | fingers. 

she said, and her tears flowed | ‘‘All these and more, many, many more,’’ 

afresh. declared Jack, with a generous outspreading 
“She is just homesick,’’ of his arms. Hilda looked shocked. 

Mother Bundy decided, com-| ‘‘Ve von valentine haf in Sveden,”’ she said, 

miseratingly. ‘‘She will get simply. 


| Jack smiled indulgently. ‘‘Think of only 
| getting one valentine, girls!’’ he said, in mock 
dismay. 

‘*That wouldn’t be any fun at all, Hilda. 
The best part of it is guessing who sends 
them,’’ explained Grace, as she addressed an 
elaborate construction of airy Cupids with silver 
bows and arrows pursuing a flock of frightened 
doves. 

Hilda looked unconvinced. She spelled out 
the superscription in a puzzled way. It was 
| addressed in a bold, decided hand, quite unlike 
| the dainty handwriting of her Miss Grace. 

There was a furious snow-storm on St. 

Valentine’s day. Hilda stood at the window 
and watched the postman plow through the 
drifts from house to house with his load of 
| valentines, and her heart was moved to pity. 
** All vords—vords—so many of dem to mean 
| nottings,’’ she said, commiseratingly. 

| There was company in for the evening despite 
the storm, young people to whom St. Valen- 
| tine’ s day was a huge joke—and they played 
} games and roasted chestnuts in the grate and 
| counted apple seeds after the fashion of their 
| grandsires and grandams, only the shy, sweet 
superstition of the olden time was no longer 
there. 

Out in the kitchen Hilda stood by the window 
and stared out into the whirling darkness. 
She did not remember ever to have seen such a 
storm. The electric lights twinkled with pale 
luster across the clouds of driving snow, which 
piled up rapidly into grotesque heaps. There 
were but few abroad. Hilda watched these 
few with listless apathy. There was no one to 
seek for her. 

One of them stopped before the house pres- 
ently, as if to get his bearings. There was a 
familiar look about the broad shoulders and in 
the way he pushed his rough cap up off his 
forehead. Hilda’s heart set to beating strangely. 
When he turned and came up the walk the 
light shone full in his face. ‘‘Hans!’’ Hilda 
cried, joyously. 

When Jack came down for a fresh supply of 
apples, he stopped and stared at the broad- 
shouldered young Swede who stood beside 
Hilda. Her face flushed rosily as he came 
forward. 

**T, too, von valentine haf, Mr. Jack,’’ she 
said, adding shyly, ‘‘Ve Svedish peoples haf 
only von, you see.”’ 

Jack went back up-stairs two steps at a time. 
| ** Hilda has a valentine, ’’ he burst out, excitedly, 
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The princess, happy as a child over the 
restoration of her old playmate, expressed 
her thanks to the workman, saying: 
“IT must give you something by which 
to remember this day,’’ and picking a 
beautiful rose from a bush near by, she presented 
it to him. 

Since that time years have passed, and the 
workman, who told me the story, has lived a 
life of varied experience, enduring many hard- 
ships. When I knew him he was ill and very 
poor, and the tears came to his eyes as he said 
to me: 

“‘T have kept that rose for years. It was 
the way she looked and smiled, as she gave it 
to me, that I remember.’’ 

A very simple story, but I like to think of 
such loyalty to an old plaything on the part 
|of the queen—a loyalty in harmony with 





Shortly afterward he was greatly surprised at | place in her affections; that all her life she | the rose and the smile and the gracious words 
receiving the command to go to the rose garden | had loved it and had never been parted from | preserved for long years in the heart of a 
lonely old man. 
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“and he niakes these look rather cheap!’’ he|and Jack concluded presently that she was diseases or rots. 


added, indicating the pile of offerings. 


Hilda was no longer ‘‘lost.’’ Hans Peterson | tendency toward traditional customs, and no | Shipped without refrigeration. 
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| right. He heroically restrained, therefore, his 





Little is yet known in regard 
to the causes of these. As a rule, the lemon is 
In fact, refrig- 


had at last succeeded in finding his sweetheart. | shower of rice or old shoes marred the tender-| eration has a tendency to cause decays of 
Jack was disappointed at not having a ‘‘swell ness of the fervent ‘‘Godspeed!’’ with which | various kinds. 


wedding’’ for Hilda and Hans, but Hilda ob- 


jected. It was not befitting. “‘Hans and me the distant prairie home which Hans had made yearly is the pomelo, or grapefruit. 


ve like not mooch show, many vords,’’ she said. 


Mother Bundy sent the couple on their way to 


against the coming of his valentine. - a 
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' the Department of Agriculture at Wash- 

- ington that an orange, seedless and of 
exceptional quality, grew in certain parts of 
Brazil. This word was forwarded to the de- 
partment by a woman, a missionary, who had 
spent a good portion of her life in the southern 
hemisphere. No action was taken in the matter 
for some time, in fact, not until the contents of 


EARLY forty years ago word came to 


the letter came into the possession of one of the | 


workers of the department, who at once tried to 


secure some of the trees or wood containing buds | 


from which trees could be propagated. 


After much correspondence, many difficulties | 


and numerous disappointments, about a dozen 


of the little trees were received and planted in | 


the conservatory at Washington. 


No great amount of attention was paid to the | 
Considerable | 


trees until they began to bear. 
numbers were then sent out to different sections, 
as they had early attracted attention from the 
fact that the fruit contained no seeds. 

Two of the trees reached California, and were 
planted where the city of Riverside now stands. 


When these trees .began to bear, they roused | 


the interest of fruit-growers for miles round, 
and the trees and buds were in great demand ; 
in fact, the buds alone from the two original 
trees sold in one year for fifteen hundred dollars. 
From these two trees the great navel-orange 
industry of California has been built up. 

Two of the first plants are still living and 
growing in the conservatories at Washington, 
and one of the original Riverside trees was 
recently transplanted by President Roosevelt 
when he made a trip to the Pacific coast. 

The Washington navel orange has thus become 
famous the world over, but nowhere does it suc- 
ceed so well as in California. Many attempts 
have been made to grow it elsewhere, and many 
foreign countries, attracted by the fame of this 
fruit, have appealed to the department at 
Washington for specimens, only to find that 
when grown in these foreign lands the fruit 
is no better than the varieties they already 
possess. 


Millions of Citrus Fruits. | 


ee are now no less than twenty-five 
thousand acres of orange-trees in the 
: Riverside district alone, the greater por- 
tion of which are traceable directly to the little 
specimens which the Department of Agriculture 
introduced. 

The United States consumes annually from 
fourteen to sixteen million boxes of citrus fruits, 
or from forty to fifty thousand car-loads. Ap- 
proximately thirty thousand car-loads of these 
fruits are shipped from California alone. 

Modern methods of transportation and refrig- 
eration have made possible the handling of such 
quantities. 

When the oranges are grown and ready for 
harvesting, many of the really important and 
vital questions connected with their final use 
arise. As a rule, it is the practice to clip the 
fruit from the trees. When the fruit is gathered, 
it is taken into the packing-houses. 

Special machinery receives it, assorts and 
grades it. Other machinery gives each orange 
a good brushing. In all these operations the 
hand seldom comes in contact with the fruit. 
The oranges are passed from place to place by 
means of specially constructed apparatus. They 
are rushed up one table and down another, 
through revolving brushes, on to the assorting- 
tables, where they are dropped according to 
their respective sizes into suitable receptacles. 
Here they are taken in hand by girls or 
Japanese, who put on the tissue-paper wrap- 
per. The oranges are then placed in the boxes, | 


and the tops are nailed on the boxes by that time it undergoes a process of 
| sweating and curing which reduces 


machinery. 

The orange is now ready for its long journey | 
across the country, and to go through without 
damage it must be cooled. 

Special refrigerator-cars have been designed | 
for the carrying of the fruit. These are so con- 
structed that a constant stream of cold air is 
brought in at one end, and after passing over 
the fruit is discharged at the other end. It has 
been found that sometimes great quantities of 
fruit rot in transit. Fora time this was believed 
to be due primarily to improper methods of 
cooling, but recent investigations have proved 
that the minor injuries which the oranges receive 
in gathering and in handling in the packing- 
houses have much to do with this loss. The 
Department of Agriculture has recently shown 
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| through them. 









| that a great deal of 
loss is due to small 
injuries resulting from 
the careless use of 
the sharp points of the 
clippers in cutting the 
| oranges. 

When this was dis- 
|covered about two 
years ago, it seemed 
hardly conceivable 
| that so small a matter 
| could be the cause of 
| So much injury. Ex- 
| periments, however, 
'showed that when 
efforts were made to avuid pene- 
trating the skin by the points of 
the clippers, from ten to twenty- 
five per cent. of the loss in 
transit was avoided. This and 
one or two other discoveries of 
a similar nature resulted in the 
saving of many thousands of 
dollars to the orange industry 
the next season. 

The car-load of oranges, after 
reaching its destination, either 
at Chicago or New York, is 
taken promptly in hand by 
the commission men or by other fruit- 
dealers, and is sold direct to the stores, and 
from them the oranges reach the consumer. 

The lemon industry is not so important 
as that of the orange. Prior to eight or 
nine years ago the larger portion of our 
lemons came from abroad, especially from 
Italy. . The production of American lem- 
ons, however, has been greatly increasing, 
most them being grown in California. 

Like the orange, the lemon receives 
many special kinds of handling before it 
finally reaches the consumer. 

Lemons intended for distant sale are 
not allowed to ripen on the tree. They 


As the lemons are now handled, they are 
taken from the trees and carried to special | 
establishments, where facilities have been pro- 
vided for washing them thoroughly. They are 
placed by machinery in large vats containing 
water. In these vats revolving brushes con- 
stantly stir the lemons, and the skin in this 
way is thoroughly scrubbed. A large portion 
of this work is done by Japanese, who stand 
over the vats, see that the water is frequently 
changed, sort the lemons as they are washed, 
and arrange them in boxes. 

Special buildings of large size have been 
constructed for the reception and curing of 
the lemons after they are washed. These 
buildings are, as a rule, so arranged that 
air will circulate readily and rapidly 





The boxes containing the lemons are 
piled in blocks, each block containing from 
five hundred to six hundred boxes. These 
large blocks of boxes are then covered with 
huge canvas tents, which are arranged in such 
a way that the air can circulate under them. 

The fruit is allowed to remain under these 
tents for several months, and during 
the roughness of the skin and also 2 


greatly improves its texture. Chemical changes 








| in the fruit also take place, all of which lead to 


its improvement. 

An important question which has not yet 
been fully worked out in connection with the 
lemon has to do with its keeping 
qualities after it is taken from 
the tents. In this respect the 
foreign product is to a certain 
extent superior. Rapid improve- 
ments are being made, however, 
largely owing to the painstaking 
efforts of the packers. 

During the curing process the 
lemon is subject to many serious 
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Another fruit which is growing in importance 
This is 
a native of the Malay Archipelago, but has 
now been introduced into the West Indies and 
our own subtropical regions. Considerable 
quantities are grown in Porto Rico, but Florida 
is fast coming to the front as the largest producer. 

The pomelo is more susceptible to frost in- 
juries than the orange or lemon; hence it must 
be planted farther south. Some of the 
finest pomelos come from the southernmost 
parts of Florida, where the groves have been 
established on lands which a few years ago 
were considered worthless. These lands in 
their normal condition contain practically 
no soil; in fact, they are made up 
almost entirely of soft white coral 
rock, which constitutes the reefs 
of all that portion of the Florida 
coast-line. 

The pomelo, like the orange, 
is allowed practically to ripen on 
the tree. It is then carefully 
clipped, packed in boxes, and 
shipped very much as the orange 
is handled. 

A fruit which is fast becoming 
known as the poor man’s food is 
the banana. Owing to the great 
development of banana-fields in 
the southern countries, especially 
in Honduras and other Central 
American states, this fruit has 
been gradually cheapened in the 
last ten or fifteen years. 


Harvesting Bananas. 


S HE banana is harvested when it 
is perfectly green, and must go 
through a ripening process either 

in transit or after it reaches its destination. 

It is cut from the trees with the native 

knife, or machete, carted or carried to the 

steamers, and stored in the holds, and 
under these conditions begins to ripen. 

It has been found that the banana is improved 
to some extent by a slow rather than a rapid 
ripening process. In order to bring this about, 
special methods have been devised for handling 
the bananas while still in the cars. The cars 
are run into special sheds, and cold air from 
a refrigerator plant is forced in at 
one end of the car and out at the 
other. This same power-plant can be 
used in winter for warming the car. 

Those who have not kept in touch 
with the work have little conception 





handling of the preéminently Ameri- 
can fruits, such as the apple, pear 
and peach. There are now in the 
United States probably no less than 
two hundred and fifty million apple- 
trees, producing in a normal year 
from one hundred and fifty to two 
hundred million bushels of fruit. 
Twenty years ago it would have 
been practically impossible to have 


through what is called a curing process ye handled anything like one-fourth of 
before they can be placed on the market. CO this enormous production with the 


facilities then at hand. 

Necessarily in the early work with this fruit 
the growing was confined to the vicinity of cities 
and towns. The grower, as a rule, packed and 
marketed his own productions. Now through 
the improved methods of handling, the intro- 
duction of better transportation facilities, and 
cold-storage work, the conditions have been 
entirely changed. Sections of the country which 
a few years ago had good advantages in the 
matter of climate and soil for the production of 
apples, but which were isolated and away from 
the markets, have been utilized in the planting 
of extensive orchards. A large 
part of the growers have little or 
nothing to do with the handling 
and marketing of the fruit. This 
work is managed by specialists 
who are fully organized and 
who have adopted every modern 
method of keeping in touch with 
the markets, not only in this country but abroad. 


The proper storage of the apple now plays a | 


very important part in its successful handling. 


In the last five years the 
| 


number of barrels of apples 


stored has been increasing, 
) 


so that it probably aggregates 
for the whole country nearly 
Z 
cy 






three and a half million bar- 
rels annually. There are 
many ques- 
tions in con- 
nection with 
this subject 
that we do not 
as yet fully 
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of the marvelous development in the | 








understand. Investigations have shown that the 
life of an apple varies greatly under different con- 
ditions and environment. Certain kinds of soil 
and certain surroundings will greatly hasten the 
life processes in the apple, and therefore bring 
| about decay the earlier. 

Four days’ difference in the gathering wi!l 
| sometimes make a difference of four weeks in 
the ripening process in storage. Apples from 
different parts of the tree vary greatly in this 
respect. Shaded, well-protected apples will, 
as a rule, hold longer in storage than those 
grown and developed in bright sunshine. 

The conditions in the storage-house itse'f 
have much to do with the successful. keeping of 
the apple. If the fruit is kept too cold it will 
decay rapidly when brought out of storage. If 
kept too warm in storage it will, of course, 
decay earlier. Experiments have shown that 
the proper temperature is about thirty-one to 
thirty-two degrees Fahrenheit, and if this tem- 
perature is maintained steadily, the life processes 
in the fruit are pretty nearly held in abeyance. 
Furthermore, when the fruit is taken out of 
storage, the life processes are again awakened 
and proceed normally. 

In certain portions of the southern hemisphere 
apples and other choice fruits are grown at 
seasons directly opposite to those in our own 
country. With improved methods of storing 
and transportation, it is not unlikely that the 
temperate regions of the southern hemisphere 
will be able to send their summer fruits into 
our market during the period of winter here. 
In fact, even now fresh fruits are being sent 
out from South Africa, and are finding their 
way into our markets. 

The pear is a more perishable fruit than the 
apple, and consequently must be handled in a 
different way. The general methods applied 
in the storage of the apple, however, are used. 

It has been found practicable to lengthen the 
season of certain of the choice pears greatly by 
proper storage methods. In recent years the 
government has been making a special effort to 
extend our market for pears into foreign coun- 
tries, and with this object in view has conducted 
numerous experiments in the matter of the 
keeping qualities of the fruit. 

It has been found that by proper methods of 
wrapping, packing, and storing in suitable tem- 
peratures, not only can the quality of the fruit 
be improved, but its length of life, as already 
explained, can be considerably increased. So 
susceptible are these choice varieties of fruits to 
changes that even the kind and quality of the 
paper used in wrapping have an important 
bearing on the keeping quality. 

A great deal of attention has been given to 
what might be called the purely esthetic side of 
handling these fruits; that is, the question 
of putting them up in such a way as to make 

| them attractive to the eye. 

One of our most delicious and yet most perish- 
|able fruits is the peach. A few years ago it 
| was not a rare thing for communities to go for 
several seasons without ever having a peach 
| come into the market. This was before trans- 
| portation facilities and storage facilities were 
| properly developed. 

| ‘There have always been large tracts of land 
| in this country well adapted for peach culture, 
| but being isolated they were never developed. 
Recently attention has been attracted to these 
regions, and extensive orchards are now being 
put out. As a result, our markets yearly are 
being more and more abundantly supplied with 
peaches. 

| 


How the Peach is Shipped. 


BO}: of the serious drawbacks in the hand- 
' 0 ling of the peach after it is harvested is 
: the loss occasioned in transit by various 
kinds of decay. These decays are nearly all 
produced by microscopic fungi, which propagate 
themselves by minute bodies, called spores. 
These spores are everywhere abundant in the 
| orchards, the cars and the boxes, and unless pre- 
| cautions are taken to prevent them from infect- 
| ing the fruit, the peaches soon develop decay. 
| Cold is about the most satisfactory means for 
checking these organisms; hence cooling in 
transit is now practised extensively. 
It has been found, however, that when baskets 
| or boxes of peaches, gathered, as they must be, 
| during warm weather, are packed in the refriger- 
| ator-cars immediately, it takes some time to 
cool off to the desired temperature. During this 
cooling process a considerable portion of the 
fruit will decay. To avoid such losses the 
Department of Agriculture has made experi- 
| ments which demonstrate that if the fruit is 
cooled to a temperature of about forty degrees 
Fahrenheit before it is put into the car, it can 
be shipped long distances with perfect safety. 
In addition to the fruits mentioned, which 
form the greater bulk consumed, there are many 
others which, taken in the aggregate, play an 
important part in our industries and our every- 
|day life. Small fruits, especially the grape, 





| Strawberry and raspberry, are rapidly coming 
to the front as a result of our improved methods 
of transportation and storage. 

Since the extension 


of our territory into 
tropical regions, the 
mango, the avocado, 
the guava, and other 
tropical fruits, are in 
growing demand. 
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the stranger? Does he carry 
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KIT’ CARSON'S DUEL 


BY: EMERSON ¥ HOUGH 


news from the States ?’’ 

‘*Back with ye, Bill Will- 
jiams!’’ cried Shunan. ‘‘’Tis 
but a sniveling preacher from the 
East, and I have told him he 








* © OW much farther, Fran- 
' cois ?’’ asked the leader 
. of a little mountain 


cavaleade which wound its way down a broad 


river valley in the heart of the Rocky Moun- | 


tains. ‘‘See, it is now noon, and the encamp- | 
ment is not yet in sight. Shall we not stop and 
rest ?’’ 


The speaker was a tall, thin man, whose | 


face, browned by the sun of the plains and 
mountains, none the less bore 
almost approaching austerity. ‘The man accosted 


was leaner and browner than himself, and wore | 


the full costume of the Western engagé of the | 
fur trade. 


**M’sieu’ Parker,’’ he replied, ‘‘halways you | filled the air. 
I do not | Speech rose from French- 


hask how far to ze hencampment. 
know. In the mountain we do not hask how | 
far. We push on ze horse. Thass all.’’ 


a refinement | 
| ously. 


sat and smoked. In the 
wide interspaces of the 
village were many men, 
some of them dressed in 
brown buckskins, others 
clad more gaudily. These 
passed to and fro, some on 
foot, others riding furi- 
Animation was in 
all the air. 

Shouts, cries, a tumult 
| formed of many factors 
Babel of 
“* KIT '* CARSON 
men, Spaniards, Canadi- 
ans, English, Scotch, Irish, and American back- 


‘*But the rendezvous—are you sure it is in | woodsmen, and Indians of half a dozen tribes. 


this valley of the Green ?’’ 

‘‘It is establish for ze month of August in ze | 
valley of ze Green. Those man of the moun- 
tain, he do not disappoint. 


paire. 
you shall see ze rendezvous, also ze trappaire, 


and ze trader, and ze Injin—hundreds of heem. | 
Zay shall see for ze first time ze | 
-arker, you | 
Eh hien, you shall | 


My faith! 
missionaire to ze Injin! 
are not ze good father? 
make some little priere for those sauvages.’’ 
The thin face of Samuel Parker brightened. 


M’siew’ 


| about continually. 
This rendezvous of | 
ze year 1835, it may be ze last one for ze trap- | 
But me, Francois Verrier, say to you that | 
| market of 1835 as knight errant of the gospel, | 


| Horses, dogs, black-haired and blanketed 
| women, and children of divers colors moved 
The gathering was hetero- 
geneous, conglomerate, picturesque, savage. 
Samuel Parker, missionary to the Oregon | 
tribes, and now come hither to the mountain 


pulled up his horse at the edge of the encamp- | 


ment and gazed in sheer amazement. His party | 
—except Whitman, who reined in his horse at 
his friend’s side—passed on and joined the 
shouting throng. Apparently they conveyed 


| certain news as they rode; for now out of the 


This land before his view, majestic, beautiful, | circling ranks of wild horsemen there swept 
was fabled and unknown as the continent of | toward the strangers a group of yelling riders. 


lost Atlantis. It was a wild world, a new 


one, 


Long ribbons and waving eagle feathers 


He, first to answer that strange appeal | streamed from the manes and tails of their 








from the wild Northwest,—that appeal carried | ponies. Some riders, even of the white men, 


by the four Nez Percés Indians, who travelled 
in ignorance and hope across half 
a continent to ask that the Book 
might be sent out to them by the 
white man,—felt now exaltation 
swell within his soul. 

What a meeting must be this, 
which he had pushed forward 
so eagerly to discover! It was 
a gathering, as he had been well ‘ 
advised, not in the name of reli- 
gion or of politics, of art or 
science—hardly even in the cause 
of commerce, although here the 
wild trappers and hunters, absent 
from one year’s end to the other 
in the mountains, annually met, 
at some appointed spot in the 
Rockies, those bold merchants 
who brought out to them stores of 
goods to trade for furs. The trap- 
pers’ rendezvous! He had heard 
of it a thousand tales distorted 
and. unreal. Truly there was 
work ahead. He caught up the 
reins upon his horse’s neck, for- 
got his weariness, and resumed 
his way. 

His followers, a score or more 
of horsemen and pack-train dri- 
vers, among whom rode a short, 
sturdy young man, the future 
martyr-missionary, Marcus Whit- 
man, moved on, browned, gaunt, 
dust-begrimed, yet cheerful. 

They had travelled for perhaps 
a mile or so down the valley when 
the guide, riding abreast of his 
employer, suddenly pulled up his 
horse and signed for his com- 
panion to pause. 

‘*M’sieu’,’’ said he, ‘‘you think I know little 
of zis land. Behol’! Weare harrive’ zis hour.’’ 

He pointed. There, against the sky-line, on 
a projecting range of the mountainside which 
sloped down to the edge of the valley, was the 
figure of a mountain man, motionless, and evi- 
dently on guard. 

** En avant !’’ cried Francois, setting heels 
to his horse. ‘‘V’la! It is ze guard of ze en- 
campment. Ride quick, mes camarades !’’ 

The train, packhorses and all, pushed for- 
ward at a gallop, which soon broke into a wild 
run—the proper gait in trapper custom for all 
who arrived at the mountain rendezvous. 

As they rounded the spur of rocks which 
had made the watch-tower of the sentinel; the 
full scene burst upon their eyes. There was a 
wide, sweet space in the valley, made as if for 
the very purpose of the great rendezvous. A 
flat of green cottonwoods adjoined the river- 
bank. ‘* Benches,” or natural terraces, of 
sweet grass rose along the hillside a half-mile 
away. Hundreds of horses, picketed or hob- 
bled, grazed here and there. Others; favorite 
steeds of their masters, stood tied at the doors 
of lodges, in front of which rose long, tufted 
spears, in the heraldry of that land insignia 
of their owner’s rank. Teepees, a hundred and 
twoscore, skin tents of the savage tribes and 
homes also of the whites, were grouped irregu- 
larly over a space of more than half a mile. 
At the doors of many of these, silent Indians 





wore the great war-bonnets of the northern | 





and driven every fighter of 


his lodge. They know Bill 


yourself. ’’ 

Samuel Parker made no 
reply, and found no way 
to move forward, even had 


awaited him in the village. 
The giant went on: 


business, man? Ye look 
like no trapper nor good 
mountain man. As for more Yankee traders, 
we’ve enough of them now, and more than 
enough. Look ye at their packs, laid out there, 
half of them not opened! The traders are rob- 
bing us mountain men at this market. Two 
skins they ask for a pint of sugar, if one 
would please his squaw. As much goes for 
|a knife; and three skins for coffee as much 
|as you could put in a pint cup. Powder they 
hold as high -as gold-dust, and a blanket 
is worth a pair of horses. It’s robbery, and 
I’ll have no more of it. If Jim Bridger 
and Bill Williams, and their half-black Beck- 
wourth, and Gervais, and Fraeb, and their 
other offscourings of old Ashley, will not rebel 
against such doings, then, for one, Bill Shunan 
is not afraid. My people were French back in 
old Canada. It is the French who found the 
Rockies, and who ought to own them! These 
Americans—I whip them with switches ! 
so I’ll whip, you if ye come here as a trader 


iN LATER LIFE. 


DRAWN BY GILBERT GAUL. 





IN A RAGE SHUNAN SPURRED FORWARD, HIS HAND UPLIFTED. 


tribes, the long crests of feathers sweeping back 
upon the croups of the rough-coated steeds they 
rode. Weapons were in the hands of all. Loud 
speech and many oaths were on their lips. 
They might well have disturbed bolder hearts 
than that of a peaceful missionary. 

The leader of the approaching band was a 
man of gigantic stature, more than six inches 
above the six-feet mark. He was dark of ‘hair 
and eye; a wide mustache swept back across 
his face, and his heavy, untrimmed beard, 
matted and sunburned at the edges, gave him 
an expression savage and forbidding. 

Clad in the buckskin of a mountain trapper, 
none the less this personage affected a certain 
finery. A brilliant sash encircled his waist, his 
hat borea wide plume. At his belt hung pistols, 
and in his hand was a long rifle. He pulled up 
his horse squatting, its nose high in air. 

** How, friend!’’ he cried. ‘‘Or be you 
friend, who come thus without word to Bill 
Shunan’s camp ?’’ 

‘*Sir,’’ replied the missionary, ‘‘my name is 
Parker—Samuel Parker. I am from far New 
England, and am bound upon my way to Oregon. 
I have come aside from the Sublette Cutoff 
trail to be present at this rendezvous. ¥ ourself 
I do not know.” 

‘*What! Not know Bill Shunan, the bully 
of the Rockies, and the owner of this camp? 
Hark ye, stranger, ye’re treading on dangerous 





ground. I’ve whipped half a dozen men to-day, 


and give us no better measure than these 
others! Now, I say, who are ye?’’ 

The dark eye of the missionary lighted again 
with its hidden fire. 

“‘T am a missionary,’’ said he, ‘‘a man of 
the church, a minister of the gospel, as I would 
have said to you. I have come to this encamp- 
ment to hold divine services among you. Red 
men or white, we are brethren, and we are 
sinners in common.’’ The close-shut mouth, 
the dull flush visible beneath the tan, the flash 
of the eye, all bespoke him a man not devoid 
of courage. Yet his speech brought only rage 
to the other. 

‘*Minister!”? he cried. ‘‘By all the saints, 
no unfrocked priest shall speak words in this 
camp of mine! Not even a good father of the 
French has been present at a rendezvous of the 
bully boys of the mountains ; and who are you, 
to come intruding at the frolic of the trappers? 
I’ll have no sniveling Protestant here. So get 
ye gone at once !’’ 

‘*Sir,”’ said the minister, ‘‘I have ridden far, 
and I am not of a mind to go back.”? He 
crowded his horse forward, the more so as he 
saw approaching another band of men from the 
encampment. He could only hope that they 
might be of a class not quite the same as this 
desperado. A moment later these riders joined 
the group of parleyers. 


‘How now, what is this?’’ cried out the | 
: **Who’s | 


tall man who led these newcomers. 


Shunan, and they show | 
him respect, as you shall | 


he been sure that friends | 


**Now, what’s your} 


And | 


shall bring no psalms here.’’ 
The freshly arrived horsemen made small 


the rendezvous back into | reply to Shunan’s speech, but bent a curious gaze 


upon the stranger. The latter saw at a glance 
that these were no allies of the bully. There- 
fore he glanced toward them as if in appeal. 
Without a word a half-score of them urged 
their horses round him, and separated him from 
Shunan’s party. 

‘*What!’’ cried Shunan. ‘‘You dispute me? 
I tell ye he will never see the sun again if he 
| pushes himself into this camp. What do ye 
|mean, you puny Yankees? Do ye want me to 
put ye on your death-beds, as I have a couple 
of ye before to-day? Back with ye! For I 
say this man shall not come into camp!’’ 

“‘Shunan,’’ broke in a quiet voice, ‘‘who 
gives you right to issue orders here?’’ 

The speaker was a young man, still in his 
twenties; and so far from equaling in stature 
the giant whom he addressed, he was slight 
and small, not over five feet six inches in height, 
| although of good shoulders and great depth of 
chest. 

He sat a dark-brown horse, fully capar- 
isoned in the Spanish fashion. His garb was 
of buckskin, but plain and devoid of orna- 
mentation. A wide hat swept over his well- 
tanned face, and from beneath its brim there 
shone the steely glance of gray-blue eyes. 

Shunan, dumfounded, whirled his horse 
toward the speaker. 

‘‘Shunan,’’ repeated this man, in turn urging 
his own horse forward, ‘‘yeu’ve made trouble 
enough in the encampment. You shall no 
longer act the bully here. This stranger comes 
|in peace, and he shall be heard here if he 
likes. What!’’ and the blue eyes 
flashed. ‘‘Would you issue orders 
at a meeting of the free men of 
the mountains—the very place in 
all the world where every man 
who comes in friendship is made 
welcome? This is our country. 
This is our encampment. The 
law of what is right shall govern 
here; and I[ take it upon myself 
to say this to you!’’ 

Silence fell upon all who heard 
these words. The last speaker 
raised his hand as Parker would 
have spoken. The friends of the 
young man now pressed closer 
about him. He did not give back, 
but urged his mount still forward, 
until it breasted the cream-colored 
horse which Shunan rode. The 
bully, half-sobered from his pota- 
tions by this stern situation, did 
not himself give back. 

‘*Who are you?’’ he cried. 
‘*By what right do ye question 
Bill Shunan? Would ye be the 
next to be whipped with 
switches? There is but one end 
to this, boy! Are ye ready for 
it?”” 

‘Have I ever been found un- 
Jeady?’’ asked the young man, 
quietly. ‘‘I say again, this land 
is free. The stranger shall have 
meat and robes at my lodge, and 
if he will speak, he shall have 
his say.’’ 

In a rage Shunan spurred for- 
ward, his hand uplifted; yet the 
brown horse and its rider receded 
not an inch. The issue was joined. There 
must now be combat! 

**Not here!’’ cried old Bill Williams, sud- 
denly. ‘‘Wait! Back to the camp with ye all, 
and there let it be decided proper !’’ 

This speech met with sudden approval upon 
both sides. An instant later the missionary’s 
horse was swept forward in a rush which 
carried both parties, intermingled, deep into the 
center of the tented village. 

Well toward the middle of the encampment 
there was a large and irregular space left unoc- 
cupied, a sort of plaza, devoted to common use, 
and employed as meeting-ground in the trading 
operations of the market, or the jollifications, 
which occupied far more of the time. As the 
riders came into this open space Shunan and 
his party drew off to the right. His antagonist 
sought out his lodge upon the opposite side. 
He was followed here by several of his warmer 
friends, Williams, Bridger, Fraeb, other men of 
the mountains at one time known throughout 
the length and breadth of the West. 

“‘Sir,’’ said the young man, turning toward 
Samuel Parker, ‘‘get you down, and come 
within my house. Perhaps by this time you 
are used to such. We bid you welcome. I 
shall return to you soon, after I have settled 
this matter which has come up between me 
and yonder ruffian.’’ 

**T beseech you!’’ cried the missionary, 
reaching out an imploring hand. ‘‘What is it 
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you would do? Surely you do not mean—you limp and the other raised in the sign of sur- 


would not engage in combat with this man— | 


you do not mean bloodshed? This—on my 
account—no, no! Let me go.’”’ 


The quiet man whom he thus accosted made | 
no answer at first, but pushed back the hat the arena. 





from his brow and gazed upon the newcomer | 


with a kindly eye. 

‘‘There is but one way,’’ said he. 
here.’’ The man addressed took Parker by the 
arm and thrust him gently within the lodge. 

The young man now summoned another 
friend. ‘‘Gervais,’’ he said, ‘‘go to yonder 
bully, and say to him that unless his threats 
and boasts cease, I shall be forced to kill him. 
Our bullets should be for our enemies, but 
Shunan has made trouble enough; and he must 
go to his lodge or meet me, man to man.’’ 

** Are ye ready for him, boy ?’’ asked Gervais. 
‘‘How is the shoulder where you caught the 
Blackfoot bullet last fall? Can you handle the 
rifle ?’” 

**T’ll not trust the shoulder,’’ was the reply, 
‘‘and will not risk the rifle.’’ He drew a pistol 
from his belt and looked at the priming of the 
pan. ‘‘One shot,’’ said he; ‘‘and it must do.’’ 

‘*But he’ll use his rifle.’’ 

‘*Very well. Go to him and say that I shall 
come mounted, like himself, and he may be 
armed as he likes. No man is my superior on 
horse or with any weapon. Moreover, you 
shall see that I do not seek so much to kill him 
as to end his boasting, and to restore the law 
in this camp.’’ 

Gervais sprang upon his horse and was off, 
calling out to others, who drew near, the instruc- 
tions which he had received. He approached 
Shunan, who was now urging his horse round 
and round the open space of the village, shout- 
ing defiance and uttering foul reproaches for his 
antagonist, whom he announced himself eager 
to meet. Gervais delivered his message. 

The bully continued to crowd his horse back 
and forth, pulling it up so sharply that it was 
thrown upon its haunches now and again in 
mid-career. He waved his long rifle over his 
head, and issued general challenge to all within 
reach of his voice. 

At this moment there rode out from the 
farther side of the circle the champion of law 
and order. The horse which he bestrode came 
on strongly and lightly, its head up. The rider 
had stripped off all his accouterments, and rode 
a buckskin pad-saddle, Indian fashion. About 
his waist was a belt, which bore no weapons. 
His long rifle, at which weapon he had no 
master, did not rest upon the saddle front. His 
hat was gone, and a handkerchief bound back 
his long light hair. He rode forward lightly, 
easily, in confidence. 

Shunan, yelling wildly, charged at once upon 
him. 

The young man sat erect; but when Shunan 
was still a score of yards away, the brown 


horse leaped aside, its rider lying along its neck | 


as an Indian might have done, and swept round 
and to the rear of Shunan. 

The bully, fumbling with his piece, endeav- 
ored to follow. Then he saw the pistol barrel 
pointing under the neck of the brown horse, 
and cold terror smote his soul. 

The two swept past again at full gallop, 
Shunan still not quite master of his horse and 
weapon at the same time, for the long-barreled, 
muzzle-loading rifle was difficult to manage 
from the back of a plunging horse. They 
wheeled and passed yet again; but this time, 


as they turned, they headed directly toward | 
| set on the hill! 
| kill all the grass if I don’t manage to get rid of | 


each other at a steady pace. 

The spectators knew that in an instant the 
issue would be decided. 

Shunan jerked up his horse and threw his 
rifle sharply to his face. His antagonist made 
no attempt to swerve, but instead spurred for- 
ward sharply. The brown horse sprang breast 
to breast with the cream-colored mustang. The 
two men were within arm’s length. At this 
minute there rang out two reports, almost at 
the same instant. The horses sprang apart. 

The slighter man was still sitting erect. He 
swept his hand hastily across his temple, where 
he felt a stinging burn. Shunan, dazed, sat 
his horse for an instant, but his rifle dropped 
to the ground ; and as his horse sprang forward, 
he himself fell, and so lay, one arm hanging 
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Vil. TYPEWRITING AND STENOGRAPHY. 


REAT numbers of girls who, 

through lack of early advantages 

and education, are wholly unfitted 

for the work, have been tempted to learn 
typewriting and stenography simply as a short 
cut to being called ‘‘Miss Smith’’ or ‘‘Miss 
Williams’’ rather than ‘‘ Jennie’ or ‘‘ Pauline.’’ 
No girl should think of learning this trade 


| Williams. 
‘Bill, | 
see to it that our friend has good treatment | 


| fired at his hand, and knew I must be a shade 








| 


training ; and if, either in school or out of it, she | 


has been able to give time to the special study of | persistent girl to learn the trade by home study 
English composition, —of grammar and rhetoric | and practice; but in such cases there is always 
and the correct use of capitals and marks of | danger of acquiring faulty 


punctuation,—so much the better. 


Nowadays in the high schools in most of the | to speed. 
| be able to write in shorthand from one hundred 
tion in typewriting and stenography; but if|to one hundred and twenty words a minute 
this is not provided, a course in some type-| and to produce about sixty words a minute on 
| the typewriter. 


larger towns one finds fairly competent instruc- 


writing school is advisable. 
The tuition will cost, on an average, four 


dollars a week, and living expenses must be | faces the difficulty of securing a position. At 


| diploma or certificate whenever the pupil is 
who has not had at least a thorough high-school | able to pass the examinations. 








render. 

The duel was over. The late friends of 
Shunan joined the riders who now crowded 
into the open space from the opposite sides of 


“Did he touch ye, boy?’’ cried old Bill) 
} 
“‘No, though he meant it well enough. See, 
there’s a twist of hair gone from the side of 
my head.’’ 

“He got your bullet through the hand and 
wrist,’’ said Williams, as they turned away. 
‘‘His right arm’s done for, for a while. You 
were a bit the first with your fire, my son.’’ 

‘*T know it, and I knew I had need to be. I 


the first. I knew if I held true, his aim would 
be thrown out.’’ 

As he spoke, he dismounted at the door of 
his own lodge. There Samuel Parker met 
him, and cried, ‘‘Is it over? Is any one hurt? 
Has there been murder done ?’’ 

“There, there, friend,’’ said old Bill Will- 
iams, gently, ‘‘you bring here still your Yankee 
way of speech. Besides, ’tis no murder unless | 
some one is killed, and yonder bully Shunan | 





| you have seen, man.’’ 


will only have a sore hand for a month or so. 
’T was a lesson that was well needed for him. | 
See now, the camp is quiet already. Men and | 
women may venture out-of-doors in peace and | 
comfort. ’Tis but the law of the mountains 





‘And as for the law of the gospel,’’ inter- 
rupted Gervais, ‘‘they shall have that this 
night round the fire, if you wish to speak.’’ 

The minister gazed from one to the other 
with emotions new to him. 

‘*And you, sir,’’ he said, extending his hand 
to the young man who had thus stoutly 
championed him, ‘‘who are you? Whom shall 
I thank for this strange act—for this strange | 
justice of the mountains, as you call it?’’ 

The bronzed men who stood or sat their 
horses near at hand gazed from one to another, 
smiling. At last old Bill Williams broke out 
into a laugh. 

**Man,”’ cried he, ‘‘’tis easily seen you’re | 
fresh from the States! What, not know the 
best man in all the Rockies? ‘There is but one 
could have done this deed so well. We have 
few courts here, but whenever we’ve needed a 
sheriff of our own we’ve had one, and here he | 
is. So you did not know Kit Carson !’’ 








IN ° THE « ‘HOG: PASTURE 











hog, grunting 





) T= domestic f ey 


e <a 
lazily about 


his pen, is as harmless a onan | in 
appearance as can well be imagined. In 
their wild state, according to the reports of 
travellers, hogs are fierce and cruel, unrelenting 
in their fury, and will attack men when roused. 
Cireumstances occasionally arise which show 
that this wild strain has not been wholly lost, 
even in the most obese porker. 

Mark and Carl Perkins, two Chicago boys, 
aged eleven and fourteen, while spending their 
vacation last summer on their 
Grandfather Triggs’s farm in cen- 
tral Wisconsin, had an experience 
with hogs which they will not soon 
forget. 

Among the many delights which 
the farm afforded, the one which 
gave the boys the most pleasure, 
during the early part of the summer, 
was picking wild strawberries in a 
pasture a half-mile from the house. 
The most convenient route to this 
field was across the hog pasture, 
a ten-acre lot which lay between 
the ‘‘strawberry pasture’ and the | 
house. w. F 

On these berrying trips they were eracnen. 
often accompanied by Mack, a farm 
dog of uncertain breeding, with the 
color and intelligence of a shepherd-dog 
and the heavy jaw and persistency of a bull- 
dog. The boys had taken a strong fancy to 
the dog, and he in his turn appeared to like 
the society of youth, after long association 
with Grandfather Triggs. 

One forenoon, the week after their arrival, 
they started for strawberries, carrying with 
them two tin pails and a lunch which their | 
grandmother had put up for them. 

**Boys,’’ their grandfather called after them, 
‘‘see if there are any gophers in those traps I | 
The little pests are going to | 


them somehow.’ 

The boys went to the place indicated, and | 
found the traps, nicely hidden, but no gophers. 

“*T guess it’s too early. They haven’t come 
out yet,’’ said Carl. 

The boys went on to the strawberry pasture. 
After their pails were filled, they sat down to 
rest, and suddenly remembered that they were 
hungry. They brought out their bread and jam 
and cold chicken. 

‘*Let’s go back by the traps,’’ said Carl, after | 
they had finished their lunch. ‘‘There might | 
be a gopher in one now.”’ 

The traps were near the center of the field. | 
When they were near them they heard a pig | 
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|a roar than a grunt. 
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WITH SNAPPING, FOAMING JAWS. 


squeal. The , squealing grew louder. ‘‘Well, 
| that’s queer,’’ said Carl. ‘‘It must be hurt.’’ 
‘“Maybe it’s lost,’’ suggested Mark. 
They could hear hogs all over the pasture | 
grunting in response to the squeals of the pig. 
**Come on, Mark!’’ cried Carl. ‘‘I see it. 
| It’s ina trap!’ He began to run, holding the 
pails carefully so as not to spill the berries. 





| ‘Take them,’’ he said, handing these to Mark, 


‘‘while I get it out. Its leg may get broken.’’ 
He stooped to bend the spring, but the pig | 
made such frantic efforts to escape that it jerked | 
up the stake which held the chain and hobbled | 
away, with the trap clinging to its foot. 
**Carl, I’m afraid of the hogs !’’ cried Mark. 
They were indeed acting strangely. They | 
were running toward them from all quarters of 
the pasture, uttering a noise that was more like 





**Hogs?’’ said Carl, scornfully. ‘‘ Hogs won’t 
hurt you. See, I can drive them away with! 
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reckoned in addition. 
thing, from ten weeks to twenty. 
reputable schools fix no time limit, but grant a 


The more | 


It is, of course, possible for a bright and 


finger methods, 
which fater on will be found a serious handicap 
A good commercial typewriter should 


Having mastered her trade, the young girl 





| be good. 


be of assistance if its standing and reputation 
Applications from employers are 
constantly coming in, and an effort is made to 
provide the right person for the right place. 

Wages at the start are almost sure to be low. 
From six to eight dollars is the usual price for 
beginners, and unless the girl shows ability 
and aptitude, that is likely to remain the price. 
Ability and aptitude mean not merely the 
power to reproduce the sounds which the} 
employer utters, but the knowledge of how to | 
correct poor English, when to begin and when 
to end a sentence, where capitals should be used, 
and how to punctuate. It also means a grasp | 
of business terms and unfailing accuracy. 

Girls too seldom understand that a letter is a 





| this stick.’’ 


| had reached the fence. 


| thickly. 
| became dark. 


| or all of them ; 








He picked up a stick and rapped 
a hog smartly over the back, The animal 
squealed and ran to one side, 

Mark was reassured. His confidence in his 
older brother was unlimited. Together they 
set out after the crippled pig, chasing it hither 
and thither, in and out of the drove of excited 
hogs. Finally Carl caught the end of the chain 
and stopped its progress, at which the pig 
squealed more wildly than ever. The old hogs 
were making a deafening uproar round them. 
Even Carl began to get nervous. 

**You’d better get out!’’ he shouted to Mark. 
**Run and climb over the fence,’’ 

“Shall I take the berries ?’’ asked Mark. 

While Carl] hesitated, a snout struck the back 
of his leg, and he heard his trousers rip. 

**Run quick !’’ he cried, and the next instant 
was knocked down. 

A babel of hoarse grunts and the snapping of 
tusks surrounded him, above which rose the 
| shrill squeals of the pig. Carl had clung to 
the stick, and, half-rising, he laid about vigor- 
ously, and soon had a circle cleared, round which 
the hogs stood with snapping, foaming jaws. 

In this moment of relief he saw that Mark 
He sprang toward the 
hogs that stood between this and him, and beat 
them over the head. They gave way, and he 
started to run, when he was jerked back by 
something that tugged at his hand. 

In the excitement he had slipped a finger 
through the ring in the end of the chain and 
could not withdraw it. He was chained to the 
pig! The danger of the situation really came 
to the boy now for the first time. He struggled 
madly to release his finger, but the ring had 
slipped above the knuckle, and his struggles 
only served to blacken and discolor the finger. 

lf he was to escape he would have to fight 
his way through. He could not run. The 
pain in his finger from the continual tugging 
of the pig was becoming excruciating. Slowly 
he moved toward the fence, now about a hun- 
dred yards distant, dragging the pig. 
The drove of hogs moved with him 
in a solid and constantly narrowing 
circle. 

To increase his difficulties, the dis- 
tracted pig began to run about him, 
winding his legs in the chain and 
threatening to overthrow him. Car! 
was becoming terror-stricken, frantic. 
He struck a hog which was disputing 
his way, and saw his stick fly to 
pieces. He looked up and cried aloud in terror. 
The fence was so near, yet he could not reach it. 

Ile could see Mark running about excitedly 
on the other side of the fence and—whistling ? 
Yes, whistling. He was calling Mack. 

Carl turned eagerly toward the house and his 
heart gave a great bound. Help was coming! 
Up the long slope that led from the house Mack 
was coming like an arrow-sped from a bow. 
Would he be in time? 

Carl turned and began to kick savagely at 
the hogs. The frightened pig ran between his 
legs, and whirled about, wrapping him hope- 
lessly in the chain. He struggled to keep his 
footing, but fell under the rush of the hogs. 
For a brief moment they ran over him, and 
he covered his face with his hands, expecting 
with each breath to feel their teeth. Then to 
his amazement they left him, and he was lying 
alone in the sunshine, unmolested. Even the 
pig had escaped by freeing itself from the trap. 

The explanation for this came from an uproar 
atone side. In the midst of the drove Mack was 
spinning like a top, snapping right and left, a 






| bleeding snout here and an ear there showing 


that these leaps were not futile. At last the dog 
made a lunge at a particularly large hog, and 
fastened so securely that his hold could not be 
broken. The squeals of his victim sent the 
entire drove fleeing in terror down the hill. 
Carl got up slowly, crossed the fence, and sat 
down. The world seemed to be travelling round 
in a circle. Mark, the clouds, the trees and 


| the two pails of berries all seemed a part of 
| huge merry-go-round. 


“I’m glad you didn’t spill them,’’ he said, 
“Grandma —’’ Then it suddenly 


When he opened his eyes again he was in the 
cool north bedroom, and his grandmother was 
rubbing his forehead with arnica. 


& & & a 
contract, for the fulfilment of which the 
employer may be held responsible; and 
that a little carelessness on the typewriter’s 
part may cost him thousands of dollars. 

The really desirable positions in this trade 


The term may be any- | the start, the school where she has studied will | —positions which pay fifteen, eighteen, twenty, 


twenty-five or even forty dollars a week—are 
held by girls who are much more than mere 
typewriters and stenographers. They are vir- 
tually private secretaries, fully cognizant of 
their employer’s business, keeping track of his 
engagements, and helping him to meet the 
needs of the hour. Such women are in con- 
stant demand, at high salaries, because they are 
invaluable to any employer. 

Girls who intend to follow the occupation of 
the typewriter and stenographer would do well 
to study French, German, Italian or Spanish, 
for the ramifications of modern 
business life give special advantages to those 


| who are competent to conduct the business 


correspondence of a general importing house. 
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LINCOLN’'S GETTYSBURG ADDRESS. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 
A= with the past has lately been broken. 
The dowager Countess de la Peyrouse de 
Boufels, who died in Aix-en-Provence the other 
day, was the goddaughter of Napoleon Bona- 
parte. He was sponsor at her baptism in St. 
Helena, where she was born in 1816. 


harles Curtis, who was lately elected to the | 
United States Senate from Kansas, is more | 














( THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





of the changes wrought 
by the new meat inspec- 
tion law. The circular 
contains an address be- 
fore the New York State 
Breeders’ Association, by 
Mr. George P. McCabe, 
solicitor for the depart- 
ment. ‘‘Few people are 
aware,’’ said Mr. Mc- 
Cabe, ‘‘that no preserv- 
ative or chemical other 
than common salt, sugar, 
vinegar, wood smoke, 
pure spices and saltpeter 
may be used in any meat 
or meat-food product 
bearing the legend, ‘U. 8. 
Inspected and Passed.’ 
The former practice can 
best be illustrated by a 
remark which a small 
packer made to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture in 
regard to making sau- 
sage. ‘Mr. Secretary,’ 
he said, ‘what is rea- 
sonable is, reasonable. 
All I want to use isa 
little borax, a little salic- 
ylie acid, a little anilin 
| dye and a little preservaline, and I can make 
sausage all right.’ 
without using any of these substances. ’’ 


* © 


ADVICE TO THE YOUNG. 


If I were you, with health and youth in touch, 
IE would not, for the more, neglect the much. 
Edward C. Lefroy. 


* © 


completely American than any other member | 


of that body. His mother was a full-blooded 
Kaw Indian. Mr. Curtis has served in the 
House of Representatives for fourteen years. 
|' is sixty years this year since the United | 
States began to issue postage-stamps. ‘The | 
first regular issue consisted of five-cent stamps | 
bearing a portrait of Franklin and ten-cent 
stamps having a likeness of Washington. Both 


Washington and Franklin have appeared on | 


every regular issue since. Franklin’s head is 
on the one-cent stamp to-day and Washington’s 
on the two-cent, thus preserving the ratio of 
relative values with which they began. 


FN pee pr which manufactures parlor - cars | 


and sleeping-cars is to erect a plant for the 
building of cars constructed entirely of metal. 
The new cars will be stronger than those of the 
old type, and in railroad accidents will not take 
fire. The question rises whether those who can- 
not afford seats in parlor-cars, but must ride in 
common coaches, are not entitled to equally safe 
vehicles. In the good time coming every car 
and the entire railroad equipment will be as 
good as human skill can make it. 


Maize is to have the distinction of possessing 
a factory owned and run by Indians. 
Sabatis Shay and Néwel Ranco, full-blooded | 
Indians, recently purchased the necessary land, 
and are to erect a building for the manufacture 
of canoe paddles and cant-dog handles—articles 
which demand absolute fidelity in manufacture, 
since on their trustworthiness the safety of life 
may depend. The stenographer and typewriter 
of the firm is a young Indian girl, a graduate 
of a high school and business college, who can 
write both in her native language and in English. | 
t is not many years since Americans in England | 
were criticized by Englishmen as using bad 
English. This all seems to be changed, for the 


LONG SENATORIAL TERMS. 


seat in the Senate is to public men in 

the United States undoubtedly the most 

attractive position in the government. 
Cabinet ministers and governors of states will 
resign their offices to accept a senatorship; and 
whenever there is an impending vacancy which 
| is not certain to be filled by the reélection of 
| the sitting member, one or more members of the 
House of Representatives become candidates. 
| On the other hand, a Senator rarely resigns. 
Two Senators only have resigned during the 
last ten years—in each case for a reason that 
did not imply that the Senator was weary of 
the position. It was not always so. During 
the ten years from 1795 to 1805 no less than 
| forty-five Senators resigned. ‘Twenty-one Sena- 
tors resigned during the four years of John 
Adams’s administration, when the Senate con- 
sisted of only thirty-two members. 

The result—reached only in the last half- 
century—of the change in the view public men 
entertain of service in the Senate is that the 
terms are greatly lengthened. Senators are 
elected and reélected to an extent unknown in 
the earlier days. 

When Congress adjourns on March 4th, forty- 
two of the ninety members will have served 
| more than one term of six years. The collective 
| service of all the Senators will have reached 





| seven hundred and ninety-five years, an average | 


of eight and five-sixths years. 

One Senator, Mr. Allison, is just completing 
thirty-four years of service; Mr. Morgan, thirty 
years; Mr. Teller, twenty-eight years; Mr. 
Hale, Mr. Frye and Mr. Aldrich, twenty-six 
years; Mr. Cullom, twenty-four years; Mr. 
| Berry, twenty-two years; and Mr. Daniel, 
twenty years. Every one of them, moreover, 
will still be a member of the Senate. Six 
others have been Senators more than two full 
terms each. 

Contrast this with the first half-century 


other day Sidney Lee, a well-known British | under the Constitution. Of the original mem- 
author, said in a lecture in London that the | bers of the Senate, one served fourteen years, 
Americans use better English than the English | two others twelve years, and two ten years 
themselves, and some of the London news- | each. Up to the year 1850 Thomas H. Benton 
papers agree with him. One of them, in| | Was the only Senator who reached a term of 
speaking of Americans, says, ‘‘ Their best | | thirty years, and William R. King, afterward 
writers succeed in maintaining a purity of style | Vice-President, was next to him in length of 
—American law-books, for instance, are models | service, with twenty-six years. Two others 
in this respect—which need not fear comparison | | reached twenty-two years. The Senate to-day 
with that of our own, and their best speakers | contains more members who have held their 


are not only almost pedantically correct in their 
English, but have a copiousness of vocabulary | 
rarely attained by English orators. ’’ 
Jincoln’s brief but noble Gettysburg address | 
ought to be read at least once a year by | 
every citizen. To make this easier for the | 
young people in the schools and for others, the | 
Grand Army of the Republic has had prepared | 
a bronze tablet, on which the whole address is | 
inscribed. The tablet, which is twenty-two by 
twenty-nine inches, is adorned with the badges | 
of the seven army corps engaged in the battle, 
entwined with flowers and grasses which grow 
on the battle-field. This bronze, mounted on 
a marble slab, is to be fastened to the walls 
of schoolhouses throughout the country, and in 
such other places as may seem desirable, where 
the lofty lesson of patriotism that it sets may 
be studied with profit by all. 
Oar hardly expects humor in a document 
issued by the United States government. 
There is, however, in a circular printed for the 
Department of Agriculture, an amusing picture 





seats for more than twenty years than are to be | 


| found on the roll prior to 1850. 
What of the giants? Webster was a Senator 


&.. nine years, Clay fourteen, and Calhoun 


fifteen. 
The people of most of the states have learned 
that a Senator’s influence increases with the 


length of his experience, and consequently that | 


frequent changes are injurious to the state that 


makes them. 
* & 


TO MAKE TAXES POPULAR. 


axes are paid more reluctantly than any 
T other indebtedness. One of the reasons 

for the reluctance lies in the belief, which 
prevails widely, that other men are not paying 
their fair share of the cost of government. 
There is foundation for this belief, since no 
taxation system is perfect. In every case it is 
the result of tinkering with old systems without 
a comprehensive idea of what should be done 


| to cure the evils. 


New York has lately had the benefit of the 
suggestions of a special commission appointed 


| 





|omies and purity in administration. 
He is now making sausage | excessive taxation of which the people complain 


to — an improvement in its system. 
In that state all the expenses of the state govern- 
ment are paid by special taxes levied on corpo- 
rations, on liquor-selling, on stock transfers and 
on inheritances, so that there is no levy upon 
the general taxpayers for state purposes. Con- 
sequently the tax which has to be paid to the 
local collector is for local purposes alone, This 
tax is levied on real estate and personal property. 

The commission has recommended that the 
personal property tax be abolished, and that a 
real estate tax and a tax on the rental value of 
the house a man occupies be practically the 
only taxes the citizen has to pay. This is to be 
supplemented with a revised inheritance tax, 
the proceeds of which shall be divided between 
the state and the community in which the 
property is situated, as the excise tax is now 
divided. 

Attention is called to this report, .because it 
is a valuable contribution to the discussion of 
the taxation question, and is an attempt to 
make taxes popular by removing some of the 
inequalities of old systems. 

The report is important, too, because it rec- 
ommends coéperation among the states to secure 
uniform tax laws and to protect those sources 
of revenue which belong to the state from the 
encroachment of the national taxing power. 

Of course the only way to reduce the burden 
of taxation is to reduce expenditures by econ- 
It is not 


|so much as an inequitable distribution of the 
| burden. 
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DEPENDENCE. 


How salt his food who fares 
Upon another’s bread—how steep his path 
Who treadeth up and down another’s stairs! 
Dante. 


* © 


BETTER THAN MONEY. 


ught a woman to work for money if she 

has enough for her needs? The question 

has been asked hundreds of times in the 

last twenty-five years. Perhaps there is no 

positive, general, satisfactory answer to it; for 

the circumstances which lead to it are various, 

and the women whom it concerns are so differ- 

ent in temperament and ability that no verdict 
will fit all cases. 

But one answer at least may be made which 
is of universal application. The more clearly 
women see the conditions of modern life the 
less will they wish to work for money, and the 
more will they covet the other rewards which 
are better worth seeking. To be doctor, nurse 
or teacher is noble, but not more so than to 
undertake other and unpaid tasks that are 
necessary for the welfare of the world. 

The cure and care of the sick are far heavier 
than need be if mothers and children were 
shown by friendly talk and example how to 
keep well. Carefully planned amusement for 
young girls and boys is an invaluable supple- 
ment to the work of the school. The cheer of 
neighborliness cannot be bought for dollars and 
cents, but it helps make life worth living in 
many a home where without it poverty or per- 
plexity would weigh heavy on hand and heart. 

The great man of science who declared, ‘‘I 


have not time to make money,”’ gave a fit motto 
to those women who are eager to help with the | 


social and economic problems of their time. 
Schools for social workers and a constantly 
increasing mass of the literature of neighborli- 
ness testify to the desire of women to labor for 
the highest ends, and to do their work not with | 
the awkwardness and waste of the amateur, 
but with the skill of the trained hand and the | 
wisdom of the trained mind. 


® © 


A SOURCE OF NATIONAL WEALTH. 


hen the American Forestry Association 

W was formed, a few years ago, it was 

expected, even’ by those who knew 

most about it, that its work would be largely 

esthetic and educational. To the average citizen 

it had no significance at all, so far as he was 
concerned. 

The annual meeting of the association, just 

held in Washington, disclosed a very different 


| public attitude, which shows itself in a largely 





increased membership, and still more in the 
inquiries which have poured in upon the asso- 
ciation and the work it has been asked to do. 
People realize now that forestry is one of the 
most practical things of the day, and that its 
results in dollars and cents affect every citizen, 
and will affect his children still more. 

An association has lately been formed by 


manufacturers who use two hundred and fifty | 


million feet of hickory lumber every year. 
The object of the association is to prevent waste 


and to encourage the growing of hickory, for | 


the probable supply, under present conditions, 
will be exhausted in fifteen years. Users of 
other kinds of lumber are beginning to show a 
similar anxiety, and wood of all kinds and 


everything made of wood is steadily advancing | 


in price. 


These intensely practical conditions and others | 


quite as practical, and even more important, 
formed the key-note of the Forestry Association 
meeting. The association recommended a gov- | 
ernment loan of five million dollars to the forest | 








service for the development of the forest reserves, 
and advocated the repeal of the timber and 
stone act; the withdrawal from entry and sale 
of all public lands which are chiefly valuable 
for the timber on them; the warning of settlers 
everywhere that the value of their investments 
will depend upon the safeguarding of neigh- 
boring forests by the government; and, most 
urgently of all, the passage of the bill establish- 
ing the Appalachian and White Mountain forest 
reserves. 

This bill passed the Senate, and was unani- 
mously reported by the committee on agriculture 
of the House of Representatives, but at the time 
this is written has not been acted upon by that 
body. 

® © 


MORE WHOLESOME SPORT. 


hroughout the middle West, as in other 

parts of the country, athletic conditions 

in the high schools, colleges and univer- 
sities had reached a state of disgraceful and 
sordid arrogance, when, two years ago, @ con- 
ference of the governing boards of nine of the 
leading institutions of the interior took the 
matter under consideration. 

They found high-school boys who had been 
induced to leave school a year or two ahead of 
time in order to enter some college which was 
willing to smooth the intellectual pathway in 
return for athletic services. Professionalism 
was rife, and not only winked at, but almost 
openly encouraged; and rivalry was so keen 
that even middle-aged professors found their 





relations with professors in other colleges 
| Strained by the hostile feeling between the 
| undergraduates. The desire to win, and the 
| hope of making money by winning, had killed 
| the true spirit of sport. 

| The governing boards of the nine colleges 
| which met to consider the matter took radical 
steps. Professionalism was prohibited by the 
most stringent regulations, all contests between 
certain of the fiercest rivals were discontinued, 
and a uniform date for beginning training in 
the fall was fixed. 

The new rules have now had a year’s trial, 
with the result of clearing the air and estab- 
lishing college athletics upon a saner and more 
wholesome footing. 

A second conference was lately held to consider 
possible changes in the rules. Although great 
pressure was brought by some of the student 
bodies, the members of the athletic conference 
committee stood firm. Only one change was 
made. The rule fixing a uniform date for 
beginning practice was rescinded. Even that 
may be restored. 

The colleges of the middle West, therefore, 
are to have another year of cleanliness and 
decency and manliness in sport; another chance 
to learn that to win is not the main object of 
athletics among gentlemen, but that ‘‘the game’s 
the thing. ’’ 

® & © 


xX illustration of the broad-minded view which 
scientific men take of their duties toward 
the public is afforded by the action of Dr. M. 
Dorset of the Bureau of Animal Industry, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Doctor Dorset has obtained 
a patent for a process of protecting swine from hog 
cholera; but instead of trying to make money from 
the patent, he has given it to the United States gov- 
ernment. The money value of hogs which die 
annuallyfrom cholera is estimated at fifteen million 
dollars. Any cure, therefore, is of great impor- 
| tance. The method used heretofore has been the 
| injection of the cholera virus, but about twenty 
per cent. of the treated animals have died. The 
new method is the injection of serum from the 
| blood of an immune hog which has been made 
| immune by treatment with the serum of hogs 
| afflicted with the disease. It is a preventive 
| rather than a curative measure. The invention 
may be used by any citizen of the United States 
without payment of royalty. The reason for 
| patenting it is that in that way it becomes possible 
| to prevent greedy individuals or firms from ex- 
| acting a price for the use of it. 





bjection to the open saloon is wide-spread. 

More than one-third of the population of the 
country is living under some form of prohibition, 
according to a statement recently issued by the 
temperance people. There are only a few states 
with general prohibitory laws, but many have 
laws which permit the different communities to 
decide whether they shall have open saloons or 
not. All but thirteen towns of Tennessee are 
“no license”; in Arkansas eleven-twelfths of the 
territory is under prohibition; in Georgia one 
hundred and three out of one hundred and thirty- 
seven counties have voted against liquor-selling; 
and in Vermont and New Hampshire, which 
recently adopted the license system, the towns 
which favor the saloon are fewer than those which 
exclude it. 





riends of the agricultural colleges are attempt- 
ing to persuade Congress to increase the 
| annual appropriation for their benefit. Under 
the law of 1890 each state and territory having an 
agricultural college receives twenty-five thousand 
dollars a year “to be applied only to instrugtion 
in agriculture, the mechanic arts, the English 
language and the various branches of mathematics, 
physical, natural and economic’ science, with 
special reference to their application to the indus- 
tries of life, and to facilities for such instruction.” 
| It is now proposed to increase this annual appro- 
priation at the rate of five thousand dollars a year 
till it reaches fifty thousand dollars. 


lans are under way for amputating what is 
sometimes called the right arm of Massachu- 
Cape Cod, as every boy 


setts at the shoulder. 
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knows, projects from the mainland into the sea, | 


enveloping Cape Cod Bay. It forces ships plying 
between Boston and New York to make a wide 
détour. A company organized to dig a canal 
across the cape to connect Long Island Sound 
with Cape Cod Bay has lately been asking the 
authorities of Massachusetts for permission to go 
ahead. As the canal will save seventy miles in a 
trip between the two great cities, its promoters 
believe that it can be made profitable. It has 
been talked of for many years, but it is nearer 
realization now than ever before. 
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IN FEEBLENESS, MIGHTY. 


‘¢\7es, I dread to go in,” Mary Burdick confessed 

to the friend she had met in the hospital 
halls. “I come away from here every time with 
less belief inimmortality. There she lies, a brave, 
noble woman, chained down to that bed by paraly- 
sis—but oh, that isn’t the worst! It’s her com- 
plete despair! It’s the way she lies there with 
the tears rolling down her face, and keeps saying, 
‘Dead, but not buried! Dead, but not buried!’ 
over and over. What has become of her courage, 
her unselfishness? Were they only a part of a 
strong body? Can’t the spirit endure when the 
body is paralyzed ?” 

“But, Mary, can you wonder?” the other pro- 
tested. “She realizes the hopelessness of her 
condition so keenly. She knows it may be years, 
and she longs so to go. And her life as a doctor 
has been so active always.” 

“Active, yes! Oh, it was more than a doctor’s 
life! She was a strong angel whenever any one 
needed help. But now —” Mary’s voice choked 
as she turned away. 

A white-capped nurse put a finger on her lips as 
Mary gained the doorway of Dr. Elizabeth Brai- 
nerd’s room. The patient was lying asleep, her 
gray hair falling softly against the pillow and a | 
look of peace on her face. Then the nurse tiptoed 
into the hall. 

“You'll find her better, Miss Burdick,” she said. 
“That is, happier. She doesn’t cry that way any 
more. I think she’s all taken up trying to help 
little Alida.” 

“Who is Alida?” 

“Why, she’s a little nurse that’s dying of an 
incurable disease. Only twenty, you know, and 
not a home or a friend outside of this hospital, so 
we try to make it up to her all we can, and one 
day, when the doctor was lying there, crying to | 
herself, I tried to get her mind off her own trouble 
by telling her how hard it was for little Alida. 

“Alida has a horror of dying, you know,—poor 
little heart!—and yet she knows it can’t be more 
than a month or two, and she goes about here like 
a little ghost, trying to smile and be brave and to 
help us a bit with our work, and all the time we 
know what’s in her mind. 

“Well, anyway, it seemed to make a great im- 
pression, and that night, as Alida was passing the 
door, the doctor called her in and they had a long 
talk, and since then Alida keeps slipping in there 
whenever she can, and all I know is, there’s a 
different look on Alida’s face,—a happy look,—and 
the doctor seems contented, too. I think, with 
the doctor, it’s because she has found out she can 
help somebody yet.” 

“Mary, is that you?” called a voice; and Mary, 
stepping into the bedroom, saw a face that seemed 
transfigured smiling bravely from the pillow. 

An hour later, as Mary rose to go after a cheery 
little visit, the doctor reached out her one live | 
hand. In her days of strength she had not been 
a demonstrative woman, but now her face was 
shining with tenderness. 

“Mary,” she said, softly, “would you mind if I 
give away these flowers you brought? There’s a 
little nurse here—she’s going on a long journey— 
soon.” 





| by his prompt reco 





Mary knelt down close to the helpless body. 

“Give them to her—yes, yes!” she whispered, 
brokenly. “But oh, you’ve given me more than 
flowers! Even when you were well you never 
helped like this! You’ve given me faith that the 
spirit can rise above death!” 
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THE PERMANENCY OF PEGGY. 


“D° you like your maid?” asked Mrs. Bothwell, | 
who took a motherly interest in the first 
housekeeping experience of her young friends, the | 
Faxons. 

“IT don’t find her very satisfactory,” answered | 
pretty little Mrs. Faxon. ‘The fact is, she doesn’t 
know any more about cooking than I do.” 

“That is hard,” Mrs. Bothwell laughed. “Such | 
a situation places entirely too much responsibility 
on the receipt-book. Why don’t you let her go, | 
and secure an experienced girl who can take | 
charge of things while you are getting broken | 
into harness? Yes, if I were you I’d dismiss | 
Peggy.” 

“I wonder if you would?” sighed Mrs. Faxon. | 
“I’ve been trying to, but I simply can’t, and I 
expect she’ll stay as long as she wishes for the 
reason that I can’t succeed in discharging her.” 

“What a foolish child you are, Amy. It’s avery 
simple matter to tell a maid that you will have to 
dispense with her services.” 

“Is it? I haven’t found it so. I’ve tried over 
and over again, and she never lets me. ‘Sure, 
Mrs. Faxon,’ she said the first time, ‘I do be 
wishin’ all the mornin’ to see your swate face in 
the kitchen. Isit going to stir up a cake yer are?’ 
I hadn’t thought of making a cake, but I went 
right at it. Then again, when I decided I must 
speak, she spoke first, and with shining eyes and 
flushed cheeks proudly displayed a batch of bread 
which I immediately complimented her upon, 
although when it came on the table Ned asked 
me where the bread-ax was to cut it with. She is 
always so happy and so sure that she pleases me | 
that it makes it impossible to tell her she doesn’t.” | 

“Why don’t you write her a note?” suggested 
Mrs. Bothwell, ironically. 

“I did think of that, and I was just composing a 
kind and dignified dismissal which I hoped would 
settle the matter when Peggy came with a letter | 
from Ireland for me to read to her. She can’t | 
decipher a word of writing.” 
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“Then of course you decided to have Ned under- 
take the task.” 

“How did you guess it?” 

“Well, I have known other young wives who 
shirked their responsibilities,’ smiled Mrs. Both- 
well. 

“Ned just hated to do it, but I insisted, and one 
evening last week he went into the kitchen, and I 
was sure that he, who is so forceful and stern 
when occasion demands, would make her under- 
stand that he wished her to leave, but I was 
mistaken. When he returned to the sitting-room, 
and I asked when she would be going, he said, 
‘Going? She isn’t going. Why, Amy, Peggy 
isn’t as old as you are, and when I spoke to her 
she cried.’ ” 

“The case certainly seems hopeless.” Mrs. Both- 
well suppressed a smile and nodded brightly to 
the rosy-cheeked Irish girl who just then entered 
the room with noisy briskness. 


* ¢ 


LINCOLN AS A BOY. 


# of his eulogists declares that “Lincoln is 
not a type. He stands alone, no ancestors, 
no fellows, no successors.” The facts, writes 
Mr. F. T. Hill in “Lincoln the Lawyer, ” fully 
justify the tribute. It is interesting to remember, 
however, that he was not a specially remarkable 
or industrious boy. As a matter of fact, he did 
not begin to develop mentally until he was about 
eighteen. 

He lived the healthy outdoor life of the average 
country lad of the settler days, exhibiting no pre- 
cocity or abnormal tendencies to distinguish him 
from his fellows. ; 

He was fond of tramping about the country, not 
earing much for shooting or fishing, but entering 
into other sports and pastimes with zest anc 
spirit, and excelling at games requiring strength ; 
not in love with work for work’s sake, but willing 


to do his share without grumbling, seeing no | 


visions of coming greatness, and troubling himself 
with no ponderous thoughts concerning his career. 

In one respect he was nee pa | exceptiona|. 
He liked reading, an unusual trait among the 
pioneer settlers of the middle West. Lincoln 
worked three days at twenty-five cents a | to 
po a for an accidental injury to the “Life 
0! a 


shington,” which he borrowed from “Blue 


Nose” Crawford. 


But there was nothing angelic about the youthful | 
lue Nose” as mean as | 
any other boy would have thought him under | 


Lincoln. He considered “ 


similar circumstances, and we know that he nick- 
named and otherwise ridiculed the stingy old 
farmer; but his dawning character is indicated 


faithful payment of the damages. 
* © 
PRINCE AND SAILOR, TOO. 


hen the Prince of Wales was in active service 

in the British navy he was at Malta when 
a “P. & O.” steamship came into the port. It was 
arranged that his royal highness should visit the 
steamship, but as the stay was to be brief, the 
captain and his men were so busy that there was 
no time to waste in waiting about for the prince, 
so the captain sent for his first officer. 

“As soon as you see the prince coming off,” he 
said, “man the yards at once and send for me in 
the cabin.” 

Shortly after the captain’s quick ears heard a 
boat alongside, and he hurried on deck just in 
time to hear, in the disgusted tones of the younger 


officer: 
“I say, when is that prince chap coming? I 
wish he’d look sharp. I’ve work to do, and I’m 


jolly well tired of hanging round.” 

Kon! sorry,” replied an amused voice, which 
the horrified captain recognized as that of the 
— “but I came off as quietly as I could, as I 

new you’d ‘want to man the yards or something 
of that kind. As I’masailor myself, I know what 
a bore that is when you’re coaling ship.” 

&® 


FOOLING THE BOERS. 


| bem the Boer War Frederick R. Burnham, 


“the American scout,” was out one day with 


| a patrol on the veld when he announced that he 


had lost the trail. He dismounted, says Collier's, 


|}and began moving about on hands and knees, 


nosing the ground like a bloodhound, and pointing 
out a trail that led back over the way they had 
just come. While he was thus employed the com- 
manding officer rode up. 

“Don’t raise your head, sir,” said Burnham to 
him. “On that kopje to the right there is a com- 
mando of Boers.” 

“When did you see them?” asked the officer. 

“T see them now,” Burnham answered. 

“But I thought you were looking for a lost trail.” 

“That’s what the Boers on the kopje think,” 
said Burnham. 
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BURIED TREASURE. 


— hoards of Spanish doubloons are not the 
only buried wealth one may seek with spade 
and pick. A wonderful relic of the past has just 
been brought to light in Peterborough, England, 
in the discovery of a buried forest. The London 
Chronicle gives an account of the discovery. 

At a depth of seven feet have been found a 
number of oak-trees which have been covered for 
some two thousand years. Most of the trees are 
almost perfect in condition, and are being sold to 
furniture manufacturers and others. 

Altogether about eighty trees have been raised, 
and hundreds more are left in the ground un- 
touched, at a depth of five or six feet. In nearly 
all the trees the roots are found attached. The 
wood is extremely hard, and can be worked only 
by machinery, as it turns the edge of an ax. 


SWISH! ¥ 
OF of the first Secretaries of Agriculture was 
a man of great shrewdness and ability, which 
were not incompatible with a certain slow-footed 
ease. He was known to be late at Cabinet meet- 
ings, where tardiness is a serious breach of eti- 
quette. 
One day when he came into a meeting a minute 


| or two late, one of the other Secretaries, thinking 


to give a — rebuke, said: 
“ “Hello! sre comes the tail of the administra- 
ion.” 
The Secretary slid leisurely into his seat, and 
then answered : 
“Well, the tail may come in handy some day to 
brush the flies off the rest of the administration.” 


“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are a superior 
and | 
Bronchial affections. Contain nothing injurious. [ Adv. 


remedy for Coughs, Hoarseness, Sore Throat 
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Catalog aLEARS Mount Birds 
Free d animals. Fascinating work for Men, 


an 
Women and poy 


8. Quickly learned in your 
own home, Sat: + 


ion guaranteed Or no 


‘tuition fee, Save your fine specimens. - 
orate home and den. Highly profitable 
Fine catalog and 


taxidermy magazine Write today. 


N. W. School of Taxidermy, 98 St., Omaha, Neb. 








Bailey’s Rubber Shampoo Brush 








It thoroughly cleanses the 
sealp and hair of all impuri- 
ties, leaving both in a clean 
and healthy condition, simply 
by using with pure soap and 
water. 
It cleanses the skin of soil and 
oily waste, improves the cir- 
culation, builds up the mus- 
cles and smooths out the 
wrinkles. Ideal for softening 


FOR 
BATHING 


the beard before shaving. Price, mailed, Tic. 





1ition of the claim and his | 


100-Page Rubber Catalogue Free. 








C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston Si., Boston, Mass. 











Style 335- 
Boston’s most fashionable piano. 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


We are one of the world’s largest 
makers of high-quality pianos, and 
where no dealer sells Ivers & Pond 
Pianos can supply 
economically, and on the most ad- 
vantageous time payment plans, 
practically renting you a piano till 
paid for. 
/mation free. Write us. Old in- 
struments taken in exchange. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 
115 Boylston Street, Boston. 











WE OFFER YOU the opportunity of having 

our garments made in New York, 
strictly in accordance 
with your measure- 
ments, without the 
necessity of leaving 
your home. 

The experience gained 
in fitting thousands of 
customers by mail for the 
past 18 years makes us 
positive we can fit you 
so positive that we make 
this unusual offer: 

We Guarantee to fit 

you; if we fail to do 

so we will refund 
your money. 


Our Spring Style 
Book is Ready. 


The handsomest Catalogue 
we have ever issued. 


SPRINGY) 
SUITS | 


Made to Order 


$6 to *25 


Our Catalogue 
INustrates and Describes : 










Tailored Suits . . $7.50 to $25 
Shirt-Waist Suits . $6.00 to $20 
Silk Suits . . . . $9.75 to $20 
Jumper Suits. . . $6.00 to $20 
Skirts . + « « « See me ete 
Spring Jackets . . $6.00 to $20 
Rain Coats .. . $8.75 to $18 


These Garments Are Not Ready-Made, 
But Are Made To Your Measure. 

We repay express charges on these garments to any part 
of the United States, which means a big saving to you. 
Write to-day for Catalogue No. 38 and 
samples of materials from which to select. They 
will be sent free by return mail to any part of the 
United States. If possible, mention the colors 
you prefer, as this will enable us to send you 

a full assortment of just the things you wish. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


219 West 24th Street, New York City. 
The Largest Ladies’ g Establish it in the World. 


Vail orders only No agents (. 18 years. 
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If you want a piano, write us. | 


you easily, | 


Catalogue and full infor- | 








is a perfect food as 
wholesome as it is 
»delicious—highly 
Mnourishing, easily di- 
gested, fitted to repair 
wasted strength, pre- 
serve health, and pro- 
long life. 


Be sure that you 
get the genuine, 
bearing our trade- 
mark on every can. 


Registered 
ord on 


U.s 
4 HIGHEST AWARDS IN 
EUROPE and AMERICA 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd 


Botebiiebed Dorchester, Mass. 
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The Spell of Sweet 
NABISCO 


From the moment that Nabisco Sugar Wafers 


enchants you. 


first melt upon your tongue, the sweet Nabisco charm 
Some say it is the work of an elfin 


sprite who is supposed to grace all occasions where 





NABISCO 


are served. The real and better explanation is that these 
renowned dessert confections detive their mystic charm 
from their own incomparable purity and goodness. 


SUGAR 
WAFERS 


In ten and twenty-five cent tins. 


. NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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MANUSCRIPT IN BRITISH MUSEUM. 


FROM THE LAWS OF ALFRED. 


hen the young queen of Ethelwulf 
Among her stepsons held her state, 

Our letters felt a mighty throb— 

The thrust of Charlemagne the Great. 
The grandchild of that Charlemagne, 

Queen Judith sat within the hall, 
While shadows like the olden gods 

The firelight sent along the wall. 
Into the Saxon land she brought 

The habit of another shore, 
The graces of the court of France, 

The pleasant love of lettered lore. 


She read to the king’s sons that night 
A tale of ancient chivalry, 
Low-voiced and sweet, until at last 
The scroll lay finished on her knee. 
Sons of the king: and yet they knew 
No charactery of song or prayer; 
To them the missal-book was blank, 
To them the written page was bare. 


They sat and strung their twangling bows, 
Polished the spear, and shaped the haft, 
And trolled a ballad in the pause, 
And flouted the old penman’s craft. 


But one, more eager, felt his heart 
Stir as he saw the parchment fold 
O’er a bright letter, where the monk 
Had wrought with cinnabar and gold. 


That letter seemed a shining door 
Into a world of hidden light, 
And half he reached a daring hand, 
And half recoiled before the sight. 
The flame that played about the queen 
Touched her white samite, stayed a while 
Within her gems like drops of wine, 
But not so long as in her smile. 


“T give this book to him who first”— 
She said, her swift tones clear and glad— 
“Shall read its tale.” The princes jeered, 
Save one, the silent youngest lad. 
He thought of Rome, where once the king 
Had journeyed that he might be blest, 
Sculptures and temples, all the power 
That gownsmen with their books possessed. 


Sooth, he remembered gracious France 
Whose champions wore the golden mood 

Of letters; and the queen’s voice seemed 
Like a flute blowing in a wood. 


Perchance some priest would give him aid, 
Perchance the queen herself. His soul 
Was lofty with a new desire— 
He learned the lore, he won the scroll. 


And England’s letters feel to-day 
The pulse of Judith, and her look 

The while her tuneful accent told 
The honey hived within a book! 
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PREPARING THE WAY. 


t was the Sunday of the first 
| heavy snow. A handful of 
people came out to church in 
the morning, and plodded home 
through the snow, which, still 
falling, filled their tracks and 
- left no record. Nearly all the 
afternoon the snow continued to fall, without a 
breath of wind to drift it, and it lay a foot deep 
on the level. 

Along toward evening Jerry Wilcox hitched 
up to the new snow-plow he had nailed 
together out of boards he found in the shed, 
and riding on his plow, with two horses plod- 
ding before him, made a good wide path from 
the back door to the barn and round the front 
of the hen-roost and the hog-pen. This was 
the important part of his work, but it was 
easy to drive round the front of the house and 
plow a path to the gate, and then to clear the 
walk in front of the house. The whole enter- 
prise thus far had taken little time in proportion 
to that which would have been required for 
shoveling. 

Jerry reined in his horses at the end of the 
house-lot, and was about to drive round to the 
barn. Then he noticed that something still 
remained of day, and the horses were seeming 
to enjoy their outing. It occurred to him to 
drive on to the meeting-house—not that any 
one was likely to get out after such a storm; 
but if anybody should, why, the path would 
help. 

And so down the street he rode on his snow- 
plow, the light snow curling away from the 
front of his plow like a wave before the bow 
of a ship; and when he came to the gate of the 
meeting-house he turned in and left a good path 
to the door. 

Then said Jerry to himself, ‘‘I might as well 
plow round to the minister’s door. He will 
have to come out, anyway.’’ At the parsonage 
gate he remembered the Widow Stevens, who 











lived a few doors farther on, who always liked | 
to go to church, and it seemed a pity to have | 
her floundering through the snow, so he went 
a little farther. And because it was not worth 
while to come back on the same side of the 
street, he crossed over, and made a good path 
in front of the houses on the other side. 

Then he thought of Deacon Graham, on the 
cross-street, and his own Sunday-school teacher 
round the corner, and he might as well plow 
round that way, and go home by another route. 

All this Jerry did, partly from the joy of 
activity, and partly, and increasingly, with the 
thought of helping a little. When he had cared 
for his horses and done his milking and eaten 
his supper, he thought he would go out to 
church, and just see if anybody did get out. 
His mother said that, since there was so good 
a path, she believed she would go to church 
herself; and Jerry’s father decided to go along, 
too. 
The crabbed old janitor had been thinking 
all the afternoon of going to the parsonage and 
suggesting that the bell be not rung nor the 
church lighted that night. The minister had 
more than half expected him. But when the 
janitor started to wade to church he found a 
good path, and became more optimistic, and 
went instead to the meeting-house, and rang 
the first bell and lighted the church. 

The minister, looking out of his study win- 
dow, saw Jerry and his horses and snow-plow, 
and took courage. 

A number of families, hearing the bell and 
looking out, were surprised to find a path, and 
having been housed all day, thought it well to 
stir out and go to meeting. And so it happened 
that the minister looked over the largest eve- 
ning congregation that had assembled since the 
weather got cold. 

The text, happily, was, ‘‘Prepare ye the 
way of the Lord’’; and the lesson was that, 
besides those who are to do great things, the 
world needs those who in faithfulness prepare 
the way for them. 

Said the minister, ‘‘I find an illustration close 
at hand for the lesson of the evening. Few of 
you would have come to church this evening 
had not some one thoughtfully plowed a path. 
If the sermon of to-night does any good, a share 
in the joy of the accomplishment of that good 
belongs to him who prepared the way for the 
members of the congregation to come to the 
house of the Lord.’’ 

Jerry’s face was red with the winter air and 
the exercise, but it grew redder as the flush of 
embarrassment stole round to the very back of 
his neck. Everybody said it was one of the 
best meetings he had ever attended, and that 
the sermon was uncommonly good. 
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FACING A WOUNDED TIGER. 


he courage and good nature of elephants 

| when engaged in tiger-hunting are the subject 

of comment by Gen. Thomas Gordon in his 

book, “A Varied Life.” He gives an account of 

the pursuit of a wounded tiger in the Indian 

jungle. The tiger had turned back in howling 
fury, looking for a victim. 


He first made for Davison, but catching steht, of 
my head as my elephant descended into a dry 
watercourse, he dropped and crawled in the grass, 
and tried to spring on me in the howdah. 

He was on the right side of the elephant’s head 
in a moment, and in trying to reach me, broke 
the front part of the howdah with a blow of his 
powerful fore paw. 

The elephant was badly bitten and clawed on 
the trunk and head, and her ~— eye was blinded 
by the eyebrow being torn down over it. She 
gave voice to suppressed screams of pain and 
rage, and made the most violent efforts to shake 
the tiger off. 

My Bhil gun-bearer behind me in the howdah, 
regarding the situation as desperate, slid down 
the elephant’s hind quarters and took refuge in a 
tree. All I could do was to wait an opportunity 
to fire without injuring the courageous elephant. 
At last I had a safe chance to put the muzzle 
against the tiger’s shoulder. One shot,—it was an 
sspending bullet,—and with a great growl of agony 
from the io and a trumpet yell of rage from the 
elephant, the whole of us were struggling loose in 
the high bushes. 

The elephant was coaxed to come forward to 
the dead tiger, and after feeling cautiously with 
her outstretched trunk, she gave the body a kick 
of contempt and allowed it to be tied on her back, 

carried back to our camp. 

No time was lost in attending to the elephant’s 
hurts, but preparatory to handling them she was 
fed with a stiff mixture of coarse molasses and 
flour, with opium and brandy thrown in liberally, 
after which she took an intelligent and good , 
tempered interest in the proceedings. 

With the tent-pitchers’ repairing needles and 
stout thread, and the help of the mahouts and 
their assistants, her cuts and wounds were stitched 
and salved, and many yards of native cotton cloth 
used in — her torn trunk. She was fed by 
hand for several days, and seemed quite to under- 
stand that this was done to keep the bandages on 
the damaged trunk from being displaced by her 
use of it in feeding herself. 


“HE DIDN’T.” 


uring President Cleveland’s first term, soon 
after his marriage, Mark Twain went to an 
authors’ reception at the White House. 
Mrs. Clemens, he tells us in his autobiography, 
had been frequently worried by his absent-minded- 
ness, and on this occasion took measures to pre- 
vent an accident. 
“T have written a small warning and put it in a 
xcket of your dress vest,’ she said, as he was 
eaving Hartford for Washington. “When you 
are dressing to go to the White House you will 
naturally put your fingers in your vest pocket, 
according to your custom, and you will find the 
note there. Read it carefully and do as it tells 
you. I delegate my sentry duties to this little 





note. If I should give you the — now b 
word of mouth it would pass from your head anc 
be forgotten in a few minutes.” 





Sure enough, just as he had finished dressing he | 


found that little note. It was a grave, a serious | 
little note, and it made him laugh. When he had 
reached the White House and shaken hands with 
Mr. Cleveland, and the President began to say 
something, Mr. Clemens interrupted him. 

“If your Excellency will excuse me I will come 
back in a moment,” he said; “but now I have a 
ve iD. important matter which must be attended to.” 

e turned to Mrs. Cleveland and gave her his 
card, on the back of which he had written, “He 
didn’t,” and asked her to sign her name beneath 
the words. 

“He didn’t?” she demanded. “He didn’t what?” 

“Oh,” said Mr. Clemens, “never mind. We can- 
not stop to discuss that now. This _is urgent. 
Won’t you please sign your name?” He handed 
her his fountain pen. P 

a she said, “I cannot commit myself this 
way. ho is it that didn’t? And what is it that 
he didn’t?” 

She looked nonplussed; but hesitatingly she 
took the pen and said: 

“I will sign it; I will take the risk; but you 
must tell me all about it right afterward, so that 
= can be arrested before you get out of the 
nouse in case there should be anything criminal 
about this.” 

Then she signed it, and he handed her Mrs. 
Clemens’s note. It said, “Don’t wear‘your arctics 
in the White House.” 

Mrs. Cleveland at once called a messenger and 
had the card with her testimonial to Mr. Clemens’s 
good conduct put in an envelope and mailed to the 
writer’s wife. 





postman, bring a valentine, 
No bit of silk and lace, 
But to this longing heart of mine 
The comfort of a written line, 
A name—how oft he used to sign 
That name with easy grace. 


But [have watched these many days— 
Have watched, and all in vain; 

Beneath the sun’s fierce summer rays, 

In autumn’s deepening gloom and haze, 

When winter crowned with snow the ways, 
Through shadow and through rain. 


The months have come, the months have gone, 
My vigil still I keep, 

My treasures, books that he has read, 

His picture hung beside my bed, 

My soul enshrining all he said— 
My heart too sad to weep. 


O postman, bring a valentine, 
To fill my life with joy; 

A little page, a scribbled line, 

The one word “Mother” ; oh, divine 

The bliss ’twould bring this heart of mine-— 
A message from my boy. 


*® © 


THEY HAD HEARD OF HIM. 


be one with the great, even in the humblest 

manner, is enough to cast a rosy glow on 

life. What gives better satisfaction than 
the discovery that one shares a prejudice with an 
immortal? Is it any wonder, then, that the land- 
lady of Rowsley Cottage received a double tip 
from two young women travellers who sought 
lodgings under her picturesque, thatched roof? 


“You come from America?” said the good lady, 
eying our meek figures. ‘Well, you’ave nerve.’ 

“Why?” exclaimed one of us. “Many Amer- 
icans come to England.” 

“Yes,” responded Mrs. Stubbs. “Yes, and many 
die ’ere.” Just why she took this gloomy view of 
the situation was veiled in mystery. In spite of 
the lugubrious possibility, however, we concluded 
to remain. : 

Our bedroom was a delightful sort of a place 
rambling, low-ceiled, with unexpected gabled 
windows in the thick stone walls. The bed was 
an immense affair, clean and inviting, but, alas! 
when tested, found to be a delusion and a snare. 


- The mattress was of feathers, of the most feathery 


description. 
We remonstrated with Mrs. Stubbs. 
_ “Well, now, if that ain’t queer. I’ad an Amer- 
ican once before as found fault with that bed. 
Not found fault, exactly, either, but inthe morning, 
when I made hup the bed, I see ’e ’ad been at 
work with ’is own ’ands and put the nice heasy 
feather bed hunderneath and the ’ard straw one 
atop. Said ’e couldn’t abide feathers. So ’e 
changed them ’imself. ‘That’s funny,’ says I to 
myself, ‘and ’e a gentleman,’ for ’e looked like 
ne 


“°E stayed three nights, and a better-mannered, 
leasanter-spoken lodger I never ’ad, hall but the 
eather bed, and that wa’n’t really against ’im. , 

“Weeks after ’e’d gone I was over to Bakewell 
one day, and I see a k with the picture of the 
man who wrote it in front, and if it wa’n’t ’e 
*imself!” 

“He? Who?” we asked. 

“Why, the lodger. You couldn’t mistake it any- 
wheres. The name was the same, too. I knew it 
in a minute. They said ’e was a big man in 
America. I asked at the shop. It was a poetry 
book. Perhaps you’ve ’eard of ’im. ’Isname was 
Longfellow—’Enery W. Longfellow.” 

Yes, we admitted that we had heard of him. 


*® & 


THE CROWN ABOVE THE HARP. 


n amusing anecdote is related by Capt. B. 8. 
A Osbon, the author of “A Sailor of Fortune.” 
Captain Osbon’s ship was lying at Queens- 
town. He had made many good friends and had 
received very handsome treatment, and when St. 
Patrick’s day arrived determined to show his 
appreciation, and ordered a gorgeous Irish flag. 
At sunrise he had the ship gaily dressed, while 
from the mainroyalmast-head the banner and the 
harp of Erin trailed out on the breeze. 


The ent gave vast joy to the townspeople, who 
arrived in delegations to congratulate me on my 
flag display. But about ten o’clock in the morning 
a twelve-oared cutter from the British guard-ship 
— up alongside, a British middy with half a 

ozen bluejackets landed, and to my surprise 
came on board. The diminutive representative of 
the queen approached, and in a funny, pompous 
voice asked : 

“Who is the master of this ship?” 

“T am,” I acknowledged. “To what am I in- 
debted for this formal visit?” 

Pointing to the green flag above us he said, “You 
will haul that down instantly, sir, or I will order 
my men to do it for you.” 

““Well, what’s the matter with the flag?” Iasked. 

“That flag has no crown over the harp,” he 
snapped, “and my orders are to have it hauled 
down. Do you understand ?” 


| drawing-room, talking 
| nard’s back was toward us. 


| bend 











calling one of my men, had the flag lowered. As 
it reached the deck I said to the middy, “There, 
little man, the flag’s down. Now run along and 
learn politeness.” 

As soon as he was gone I had a couple of my 
men make from yellow cloth two of the smallest 
crowns ever seen over a harp. These were sewed 
on, and within an hour the flag again went to the 
masthead. 

In due time another man-o’-war boat appeared, 
a lieutenant in command. I ordered the banner 
hauled down for the second time and spread it on 
the deck, the great harp and the funny little crown 


above. 

“My dear fellow,” said the lieutenant, “that 
crown is all out of proportion. You couldn’t dis- 
tinguish it five feet away.” 

“Well, I may have made the crown a little out 
of proportion,” I said, “but it’s there, according 
to orders.” 

The poor lieutenant looked a bit poo, and 
after thinking a moment said, ““Good day, captain! 
I’ll return to my ship and make my report.” 


* © 


A FRENCH GENTLEMAN. 


erdinand de Lesseps, the constructor of the 
F Suez Canal, and the man with whom Ameri- 

cans must ever connect the beginning of the 
Panama Canal, is remembered by Mr. Robert 
Sherard, the author of “Twenty Years in Paris,” 
as a kindly old gentleman, always ready to be 
friendly and helpful to those in need of help. 


Not long after the day on which I first shook 
hands with him he did me an act of kindness 
which bound me to him with chains of steel. 

I dined one night at the house of Count Kessler. 
That night there were many distinguished people 
present. There was a superfiuous king, there 
was a French minister of state, there was the 
editor of the Figaro, and a number of other people 
of note and distinction. Standing with his back 
to the fire was the grand Frangais, Ferdinand de 
Lesseps. I was very pleased to see him there, but 
it never occurred to me that he would remember 


me. 

Shortly before dinner was announced Kessler 
came up to me and said, “Oh, 1 want to introduce 
you to Magnard, the editor of the Figaro. Come 
along.” 

Magnard was standing in the very center of the 
G. B., who at that time 
was one of the editors of Le Petit Journal. Mag- 
The count touched 
him on the shoulder and said, “O Magnard, here 
isa young confrére of yours whom I want you to 
know. IL iS Mr. Robert Sherard, of the New 


Yor! * 

Having said this, Kessler, who was one of the 
most vigilant of hosts, darted off to attend to the 
comfort of some one else. 

Mognere said nothing, but bowed a mock bow, 

ng his fat little body in two, so that his hair 
nearly touched the points of his shoes. Then he 
swung round on his heel, presented his fat back 
to my gaze, and went quietly on talking to G. B. 
I never felt more confused in my life. 

Magnard’s pantomime, of course, was intended 
to convey to me and to the lookers-on that the 
editor of Le Figaro was a man of far too great 
importance to waste even a word on an obscure 
young foreigner. I heard more than one titter. I 
was at an entire loss how to withdraw in a digni- 
fied manner. 

At that moment I saw a movement round the 
fireplace, and I heard De Lesseps say, “Oh, pardon 
me, but I see a young friend of mine here.” I must 
go and speak to him.” And the kind old gentle- 
—- came across the room to me with outstretched 
ands. 

It was done from sheer kindness. He had seen 
the public affront put - me, and had given 
Magnard a well-deserved lesson. This was the 
kindness which De Lesseps did to me; this was 
the act which I never forgot. 


* © 


A BABY -SHOW. 


ver the green lawns of the Boston suburbs 
O scamper great gray squirrels, waving their 

plumy tails in the triumph of their undis- 
puted rights. For these creatures, with their 
quick movements and saucy chatter, enjoy wel- 
come freedom of the ground, and they store their 
harvest without thought of tax or dispossession. 
That they have their cares and forethought is 
evident by their careful attention to business and 
accumulation of wealth. That there is also ma- 
tronly pleasure and pride of family in these tree 
households is shown by the experience of a lady 
who lives in a suburban town. 


The lady had made a pet of one of the fine gra 
— which dwelt on her premises. She woul 
sit on her piazza and feed the pretty creature 
from her hand. The squirrel soon became quite 
fearless and would stay about its friend, and even 
curl up in her lap, but was always alert to dart off 
at the approach of another person. 

One day the lady was sitting on her veranda 
when she noticed her pet making its way across 
the grass, followed by three fat and fluffy balls of 
gray fur. 

Up to the piazza came the big squirrel, taking 
the steps with graceful leaps. In vain the babies 
tri surmount the troublesome obstacles. 
Their legs were too short and their strength too 
small, and every time they tried to jump up a 
step, back they fell in futile little heaps. In vain 
ps mother urged; the Hill of Difficulty was too 
steep. 

The eager watcher appreciated the situation. 
The proud parent had brought her little ones to 
show her friend. 

The lady wrote an account of the circumstance 
to a famous naturalist who is beloved by all 
Americans. In answer he told her that he would 


| have given much to have had anything as beautiful 
| and touching come to him. 


eS & 


THE GIFT OF HEALING. 


physician who had attended a sick woman, 

A the wife of an immigrant, through an illness 

that lasted from December into January, in 

due time sent a bill. Some months later the hus- 
band came into the doctor’s office. 


“Mr. Doctor,” he said, “dat bill you zent, he’s 
all right; but vone of dem visits you makes mein 
wife you makes him on Gristmas day. You should 
make me a present of dat visit.” ae 

The doctor says that the request was so original, 
so different from the more usual ways of*asking 
for a discount, that he did make the man a present 
of the Christmas visit. 

At first it seemed to him that that visit should 
have been charged for at double rates, for it had 
taken him away from his Christmas turkey. But 
os enjoyed the joke, and made good use 


f it. 

On every Christmas day since, when he has 
been called to a poor patient, he has told the story 
of the Christmas-present visit. Thus he has 
brought a laugh into the sick-room. Then he goes 
on to explain that the visit he is now making is to 
be a Christmas present, too. So the doctor has 
enjoyed his holiday even when he missed his 


“I think I gather the idea,” I admitted, and | Christmas dinner. 
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DRAWN BY L. J. BRIDGMAN 


BENNIE’S VALENTINE. 
By E. H. S. | 


Bi: Adams and Bertie Nelson are two | 


little cousin friends, who live so near each }| 


ST. VALENTINE’S DAY 


| on the highest one, rang the bell, and ran home | 
to watch through the hole on the frosty window- | 


pane, 


path, and Bertie met him at the door. The 


other that when one stands at his open | tarred telegraph-line is mended now, all ready 


kitchen window he can almost touch the tip of | 


for use this summer, and Bennie says that he 


the other’s longest finger—almost, but not quite. | neyer had such a nice valentine before. 


So they have a telegraph of stout tarred rope 
between the windows, and they send many 
things across on that telegraph-line which no 
one ever dreamed of sending on a line before. 

One day these two little friends had a quarrel, | 
a real quarrel, for the first time in their lives. | 
They could not remember just what it was | 
about when the mamas asked them, but they | 
knew that they would not speak to each other | 
as long as they lived. Then Bennie cut the 
tarred rope telegraph-line ! 

Poor little folks! How unhappy they were 
as the short winter days grew longer, and the | 
spring sunshine came to melt the great snow- | 
drifts. 

It was St. Valentine’s day, and Bertie melted | 
a spot on the kitchen window to peep out. | 
Bennie had melted a spot on his window, too, | 
and he was looking hard at the ends of the cut 
line. 

February 14th had never passed before without 
an exchange of a dozen or more valentines, but 
this year the postman walked right by every 
time. 

Pretty soon Bertie slowly took from the stand 
drawer a sheet of pretty pink paper, with her 
initials upon the top, with a bunch of forget- 
me-nots. Then she sat down and began to 
print a valentine to Bennie. It was exactly 
like this: 

Deer Beny. I’m sory I was so norty. I can’t 
member what we are mad for, can you? And T 
guess we are not. There will be a good crust | 
soon and sliding, Beny. Cum over and see me. 

Berty. 

Then she stole out of the front door, ran up 

the steps of Bennie’s house, laid the valentine 





What do you think about it? 
— Ea 


THE PARROTS’ SCHOOL. 


By Edith Perry Estes. 


here is a school for parrots not far from 
T where I live, and sometimes they let me 

come in as a visitor. They have been going 
to school such a short time that we have to 
excuse them for many things. The three Afri- 
cans are really in a sort of kindergarten class, 
where they are allowed to play instead of study, 
and they do not know that they are learning to 


| mind all the time. 


When their teacher comes down in the morn- 
ing, he says, in that big, clear voice of his, 
‘*Well, boys! Good morning! How do you 
do?’’ 

Now would you not think that they would 
answer back as politely as every little scholar 
should? But no! They only open their big, 
funny mouths, and mock and jeer and shriek 
and squawk and whistle in a most disgraceful 
way. ‘They all three do it at once, which makes 
the matter worse. 


I suppose you would hardly believe it, but | 


all the time they are screaming and chattering 
so they are turning complete somersaults— 


| regular cart-wheels—round the inside of their 


cages! But every day this patient schoolmaster 
teaches this queer class to repeat the things he 


| wants them to say. 


The teacher is very careful to speak distinctly, 
but not harshly, and does not allow any one to 


teach the scholars slang or anything that a nice | 


| thing it hears. 
Soon Bennie came running across the kitchen | 





| She sliced the 


IN THE WOODS. 


parrot could not say all his life. 
brain is like a phonograph, and saves up every- 
Then some day, when he feels 
just like talking, he reels it all off, and somebody 
is awfully surprised ! 

The last time I visited the school the little 


gray-coated birds had finished their comical | 
gymnasium exercises, and were sitting quietly | 


on their perches, with each pretty head on one 
side, listening — listening — listening — with all 
their tiny might! 
their feathers were neatly preened. They looked 
healthy and happy, and I am quite sure that 
the next time I give them greeting, they will 
all three answer politely, and say, ‘‘Good morn- 
ing! How do you do? How do you do?” 


NUTS TO CRACK. 


1. NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 

Arrange the numbers 123456789 in a square in 
such a manner that the result will be fifteen which- 
ever way the figures may be added. 

2. ANAGRAM RIMES. 
I. 
with a 
And passed round the ---- 
despair. 


--- air, 
-- with a look of 


If. 
How when the teacher said 
He would have to go back to a lower -----! 
Int. 
thou go where the lion ------ 64 
, said “Good night!” and we went to 
our beds. 


3. CHARADES. 
4 
Upon my first some laugh and chat 
Vhen on an ocean — ‘ 
While seasick ones are begging that 
You’ll kindly stop the ship. 


About the hall the townsfolk flock, 
The seats are filling fast ; 

Because to-night at eight o’clock 
The mayor will make my last. 


The captain fought with heart and soul, 
he hero of the fray, 
And that is why he wears my whole 
Upon his breast to-day. 


A parrot’s | 


Their eyes were shining, and | 





Il. 
Did I hear you first this sheet of water last? 
In the neighborhood of whole that name holds fast. 


4. RIDDLE. 
I’m at the head of the column 
And at the end of the line. 
At times men watch most solemn 
When I’m dropped into the brine. 
I am found in deep holes in the ground ; 
Much water is made to flow through me. 
Ofttimes I’m in figure quite round ; 
In a far-away country I help hold the tea. 


5. PREFIX LETTER PUZZLE. 

Prefix a letter to peruse and make a premonition ; 
to an empty space and make to shun; to congealed 
water and make a city; to a temper and make 
something to be avoided; to a tree and make a 
scourge; to a bin and make a way out. 


6. WORD-SQUARE. 

The most northern territory of the United States. 
Women. To love. An instrument for ascertain- 
ing the velocity of aerial vibration. To 
declare positively. 


Sharper. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. Studies, history, geography, arithmetic. 

2. 1. (P)l(u)(m), ap(p)le, mil(k), ra(i)s(i)(n), 
(p)run(e)—pumpkin pie. 1. (L)a(m)e (d)o(vje 
—MDLYV = 1555. 


3. Sole, Sol; angler, angle; carp, car; tope, top; 
cod, Co.; shiner, shine. 

4. Tree. 

5. 1. Cat, a, comb—catacomb. 
—cartilage. 

6. Pares, spare, pears, spear, reaps, parse. 
7. Gnu, port—Newport; cleave, land—Cleve- 
land; Sara, toga—Saratoga; August, a—Augusta ; 
con, cord—Conecord ; hart, ford~-Hartford; new, 
ark—Newark; pits, berg—Pittsburg; 0, ma, ha— 
Omaha; spring, fleld—Springfield. 

8. 1, Dominant; 2, emigrant; 3, immigrant; 4, sib- 
ilant; 5, accountant; 6, expectant; 7, flagrant; 8, 
fragrant; 9, vagrant; 10, vigilant. 

9. Indicative mode, adjective, prosody, punctu- 
ation marks, present tense, parsing, pronominals, 
syntax, relative pronouns, 


11. Cart, ill, age 


possessive case, compari- 44, JAIL LOOP 
son, infinitives, predicate, APSE OTTO 
orthography, interjec- ISLE OTIB 
tions, active verb, etymol- LEEKEEPOSE 
ogy, conjugation, perfect ELSA 
tense. ESPY 

10. Lessee, lesson, les- HEAPAYSEAT 
sen, lesser, lest. Address, ELSE ELLA 
adieu, administer, admire, ASKS ALES 
advice. PEST TASK 


WHAT THE WEATHER-VANE SAYS. By Laura Spencer Portor. 


They crowd into a little house, and neither moon nor star 


h, who else sees so much as the wind and I? 


We see the sun get up, and the 


clouds sail high ; 


We see the stars a-lighted in the evening sky; 


And when all the fowls are sleeping, 


then the moon comes by! 


I turn to east and see the sun just getting out of bed; 

Or west, and see him drowsily a-getting in instead ; 

Or north, and winter’s storms and snows they blow all white and chill ; 
But to the south! and springtime is coming o’er the hill! 

On Sunday all the people come slowly sauntering 

To the church beneath my steeple, and enter in, and sing. 


But I need not wait to hear them, a 
For every day I hear the wind, that 


week, nor half so long ; 
sings a sweeter song. 


Sometimes the kites the children sail, they come quite close to me, 


All red and blue and white and pink. 


They’re very fair to see. 


But sometimes, if they float too near, they are pulled back again, 


And all the little children shout, «‘ Look out! 


The Weather -Vane!’’ 


Far down, far down, the barn-yard lies huddled in the sun. 


And all the fowls they move about; but when the day is done 





Can shed its lovely light in the darkness where they are. 
Sometimes it seems it would be nice to be down there, and stalk 
About the friendly barn-yard, and share the barn-yard talk; 

But, oh, at night, how I should miss my friend, the great blue sky, 
The little lighted stars, and the clouds that float so high, 

The wind that with a gentle touch, or roughly, if at play, 

Turns me about and points me out such sweet sights every way. 


A little boy, who lives down there, one day he called and said, 
‘© Weather -Vane, come down again, and live with me instead! 


You must be very lonely! 
I’ve felt so sorry for you! 


But, oh, I'd rather stay up here! 


And often in the rain 
Oh, come down, Weather -Vane!’’ 


You must not pity me! 


And if you knew, perhaps you’d long to see all that I see! 

I never, never am alone, for when the stars are gone, 

Why, then the wind or clouds are there; the sunset or the dawn. 
The sunshine gently gilds me; the rain it makes me clean, 

So that at night the sweet starlight may lend me silver sheen. 
Or, very still and patient, we wait, the wind and I; 

And when all the fowls are sleeping, then the moon comes by! 
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WE WANT YOUNG MEN 


to learn telegraphy at our school. Big demand 


for operators. Good positions guaranteed. Ex- 


as very low. Catalog, explaining all, free. 
DODG es ¥ NSTIT uT 1 May st Vv aiparaiae, Ind. 
Just Remember Every Order for 

THE WORCESTER IMPROVED Lon ash } 


(Custom-Made) Prices 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS |*°: 


is Made to Measure b:; Spec tialists in | 
relieving Varicose Vein: Wea Joints, Weak 
Knees, Swollen and Weak Ankles, Leg 
Swellings and Ulcers. We are making the 
it Elastic at the Lowest Prices. Write 
to-day for Free t telling what Varicose Veins 
are, how relieved, and Self-Measurement Blanks. | 
WORCESTER ELASTIC STOCKING & TRUSS CO., | 
Manufacturers, 58 Front St., Worcester, Mass. | 
| 


ENGINEERING 


offers the broadest field of development to the 
ambitious young man. Our courses in Civil En- 
gineering, Mechanical and Electrical hngineering 
fit you for the very highest paid positions in the 
world. Will you take the first step? Write us, men- 
tioning this advertisement, and receive free our 
200-page handbook etm CL our 60 courses in 
Engineering work. It IS ORTH WHILE. 
Do not delay but write now. 

AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE, Chicago, Ill. 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 


Get “‘ Improved,” no tacks required. 
Wood Rollers. Tin Rollers. 


ENNEN’'S f2tcum 
POWDER 


AFositive Relief to — 

Zz CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING 
‘og eff and all skim troubles, ‘4 /ittle 
higher in price perhaps than 

imitations, but avreason for it.” 
Delightful after shaving and after bath- 

Ing. Sold everywhere, or maiied on receiptof 
25e. Get Mennen's (the original). Sample /ree 


Gerhard Mennen Company, - Newark, N. J. 






















GUIDES CHILDREN 


EXPERIENCE AND A MOTHER’S LOVE MAKE 
ADVICE VALUABLE, 


An Ills. mother writes about feeding children: 

“If mothers would use Grape-Nuts more for 
their little ones, there would be less need for 
medicines and fewer doctor bills. 

“Tf those suffering from indigestion and stomach 
troubles would live on Grape-Nuts, toast and good 
milk for a short period they would experience 
more than they otherwise would believe. 

“Our children have all learned to know the ben- 
efit of Grape-Nuts as an appetizing, strengthening 
food. It is every evening, with few variations, 
like this: ‘Mama, let’s have toast and Grape-Nuts 
for breakfast; or, let’s have eggs and Grape-Nuts’ 
—never forgetting the latter. 

“One of our boys in school and 15 years of age 
repeatedly tells me his mind is so much brighter 
and in every way he feels so much better after 
having Grape-Nuts as a part if not all his break- 
fast.” Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read the little book, “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. “There’s a Reason.” 








Ko nar how good your jute or yf beantifal 

your holder, if your pen isn’t even o; 

can’t write with any satisfaction. a 

an en eee yt peg for evenness of point 
uniformity, the one out of a bo: 

as good as the first. a 

eae a Spencerian Pen made for every style of 


if you will send usé cents, to ft > il 
a Rig ® card containing td a diferent 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 349 Broadway New York. 
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X-RAY 
|| Stove Polish 


iF 


Ask Trade Mark. 





dealer GUARANTEED to go twice 
Sor it. as far as paste or liquid polishes, 
Gives a quick, brilliant luster, an 


DOES NOT BURN OFF. 


FREE SAMPLE. Address Dept. J, 


Lamont, Corliss & Co., Agts., 78 Hudson St., N. Y. 


GEN! 


Make $15 
to $20 a Week 


by getting orders for our famous 
Teas, Coffees, Baking Powder, Ex- 
tracts and Spices. Handsome pres- 
ents or coupons with every pur- 
chase; charges paid. For full par- 
ticulars about this “ad” address 

The Great American Tea Co., 
Y=31 Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 
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LECT STAMPS for AMUSEMENT and INSTRUCTION. 
COL Sen Large 1907 Price-List and 2 Unused French | 
foreign, all different, 10c. ; Pocket 


hinges, 5c. ; approval sheets also sent. 50% commission. | 
NEW ENGLAND STAMP CO., 41 Washington Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


FREE if this paper = pentiones. 155 | 


Ibum, 5c.; 1,000 | 











 ramgee elected.—Messrs. Fred W. Mul- 
key and Jonathan Bourne, Jr., both Re- 
| publicans, have been elected United States 
Senators from Oregon, Mr. Mulkey for the 
short term ending March 3d next, and Mr. 
=>] Bourne for the long term 

: || following. These elections 
came as near being made 
| by direct popular vote as 


| amendment of the Federal 
| Constitution. The new 
Senators were first chosen 
as Republican senatorial 
candidates in a direct pri- 
mary, and were then voted 
upon, with candidates of 
———"' other parties, at the general 
election last June. Formal election by the leg- 
islature followed. ——Senators Elkins of West 
Virginia, Nelson of Minnesota and Warren of 
Wyoming, Republicans, and Morgan and Pettus 
of Alabama, Simmons of North Carolina and 
Tillman of South Carolina, Democrats, have 
been reélected. ——Ex-Governor Jefferson Davis 
of Arkansas, Democrat, has been elected Senator 
to succeed Mr. Berry of the same party. 
a 
peer of Congressmen. — Under an 
amendment to the legislative appropriation 
| bill the salaries of the Vice-President, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, and 
the members of the Cabinet are increased from 
$8,000 a year to $12,000 each; and those of 
Representatives and Senators from $5,000 to 
$7,500. ‘ 


& 





| J. BOURNE, JR. 


' 


Cabinet Crisis in Spain has led to the 

resignation of the Liberal cabinet headed 
by the Marquis de Armijo, which was formed 
last December, and Sefior Maura, ex-premier 
and leader of the Conservatives, has been re- 
called to office. There have been 5 Liberal 
cabinets in Spain during the last 18 months. 
The De Armijo cabinet, as well as its immediate 
predecessor, was wrecked by dissensions over a 
proposed anti-Clerical Associations law, similar 
to the French law, and by associated questions 
| of civil marriages, the secularization of ceme- 
| teries and the supreme authority of the state. 
|The return of Sefior Maura is favorable to 
| clerical interests. The sessions of parliament 
| have been suspended and new elections will be 
| held. 


& 





Bg mary Rights in the Schools.—The 
United States has begun two suits in San 
Francisco to enforce the provisions of the treaty 
with Japan which give to Japanese subjects in 
the United States the same rights and privileges 
as subjects of the most favored nation. One of 
the suits is brought in the name of a Japanese 
child to obtain a mandamus from the state 
Supreme Court to compel his admission to a 
public school from which he is excluded. The 
second suit is a bill in equity filed in the United 
States Circuit Court, in which the school author- 
ities at San Francisco are made defendants. In 
the proceedings in both courts the government 
alleges that the discriminations exercised against 
Japanese children are a violation of the treaty 
between the United States and Japan; that, 
properly construed, the law of California does 
not justify them, and that if it did, it would be 
null and void. ® 


olorado River and the Salton Sea.— 

The President sent to Congress, January 
12th, a message urging action to remedy the 
situation caused by a break in the bank of the 
Colorado .River four miles below the Mexican 
boundary-line, through which the water of the 
river is flowing into the Salton Sink, or Salton 
Sea, to the great injury of farms and towns in 
the Imperial Valley of California. The break 
was first made by the California Development 
Company, with an indifference to results which 
the President describes as ‘‘ criminal negli- 
gence,’’? and was deepened by the floods to 
such an extent that neither the Development 
Company nor the Southern Pacific Railroad 
Company, whose interests were threatened, was 
able to check the flow of water. 

& 

ie of Senator Alger.—United States 

Senator Russell A. Alger of Michigan died 
suddenly at Washington, January 24th, in his 
7ist year. He served in the army through th 
Civil War, and participa- ————— 
ted in 66 battles and skir- 
mishes. He rose from the 
rank of captain to that of 
brevet major -general of 
volunteers. His political | 
career began with his elec- } 
tion as Governor of Michi- 
gan in 1884; in 1888 he | 
was a prominent candidate | 
for President before the 
Republican national con- | 





the Senate in September, 1902, after the death of 
Senator McMillan, and was later elected by the 
legislature for the term ending March 3d next. 
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Why buy several pieces of furniture when the 
Universal Table ecco ae 
showing any I 

letters or numerals, but not 
more than shown in illus. y) 


Sterling Silver, $2. oz. Sample 25c. 
FREE our new and handsomely illustrated @ 
and 


iver. 
loid Buttons and Ribbon Badg 
wrices. Special designs and estimates . 
Bastian Bros 





me. ; SS 
Worry. | Address THE UN -Co., 210 South Ave. ,Rochester,N.¥. © 


TABLE CO., Battle Creek, Mich., U.5.A 





Crees FEB. 14, ior ed 
LLASS PINS saccies 


For Society or Lodge—College or School. 
Made to order in any style or ma- 
terial. Read our money-saving 
offer. Either of the two styles 
here illustrated, enameled in one 























vention; he served a8 | -——OO"— | 
Secretary of War 1897-9; and was appointed to 








Style 14. Price $20.75. 


THE SWELL FRONT 
WITH 


AUTOMATIC LIFT. 



















Exceedingly 
Popular. 
Fitted 


With Full 
Set of 
Attachments. 








The Automatic Drop Head and Lift 


has become a universal favorite. Upon raising the leaf of the table 
the head is automatically elevated into position for sewing. A re- 
verse movement of the leaf drops the head below the table into a 
suitable enclosure. Every housekeeper will appreciate the conve- 
nience of being able to conceal the head of the machine. The flat top 
forms a convenient table for general use. 


The Swell Front. 


This beautiful design is clearly shown in the illustrations. It is one 
of our most popular styles. After many years of service it will look as 
attractive as when received by the purchaser. You can make no mis- 
take in the selection of either Style 1% or Style 2%. The smooth, 
polished surfaces may becleaned with a touch of the duster, and will 
retain their gloss for years. Our Ten Years’ Warranty gives full pro- 
tection. If you need a new sewing machine, send for our Booklet and 
samples of stitching. 


Style 24. Price $21.75. 


THE SWELL FRONT 
WITH 


AUTOMATIC LIFT. 
















This 
Machine 
Has Two 
More 
Drawers 
Style 1%. Ss 








WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 


Either Sewing Machine delivered free at any freight office east of 
Colorado at the price named. For $3.00 extra we will deliver either ma- 
chine freight paid to any railroad freight office in Colorado, New Mexico, 
Wyoming or Montana, or to any freight office west of these four states. 


| SAFE DELIVERY GUARANTEED. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY BOSTON, MASS. 
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FOR 10 Cts, 


Five pkts. of our new 
y Flowering 
Carnations, 
Scarlet, White, Pink, Ma- 
roon, Yellow. Bloom in 
go days from seed, large, 
double, fragrant and fine 
cdlors.All 5 pkts with cul- 
tural directions and big 
catalogue for roc. t- 
pote Will make 5 love- 
'y beds of flowers for your 
len, and many pots 
of lovely blossoms for 
your windows in winter. 
Catalogue for 1907 
Greatest Book of Nov- 
elties---Flower and Vege- 
table Seeds, Bulbs, Plants 
Shrubs, Fruits, 150 pages, 
cuts, many plates--- 
will be mailed Free to 
all whoask for it. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. 























America’s 
Flower Garden 


Mother Nature, Father Neptune and a 
kindly climate all contribute their share 
toward making California the "Golden 
State "— a realm of perpetual summer. 

In a like manner new equipment, appe- 
tizing meals, the lowest altitude and most 
southerly route all contribute toward the 
popularity of the Rock Island's 


Golden State 
. e 

Limited 
No other train over any southern route 
to California can compare with it. 
Entirely new equipment this season— 
electric-lighted Drawing-room and State- 


room Pullmans, Mission-style Diner and 
Buffet-Library-Observation Car. 


Send for beautifully illustrated 
descriptive booklet. 


Rock 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Rock Island Lines, 
Chicago. 


Island 








| in some future geological age. 
| of Berlin says there is strict parallelism between 

the different kinds of peat and of coal. 
‘the remains of plants collect under terrestrial 


|the remains, ‘‘strata-peat’’ results, and this 


| spondence. » 








Woolens, Filannels, 


YARNS, WORSTEDS,SERGES 
and all materials containing 


ANIMAL WOOL 
must be carefully washed to 
keep them SOFT & PREVENT 
SHRINKING. It isn’t necessary 
to send these materials to the 
cleaners if you will use 


Pearline 


MODERN SOAP 


FOLLOW THE DIRECTIONS 
“Wash woolens by hand in luke- 
warm PEARLINE suds; rinse 
thoroughly in WARM water; 
wring dry, pull and shake well 
and they. will keep soft without 
shrinking. DRY in WARM 
temperature.” 
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lastic Roads.—An interesting experimént 
has just been made, with promising results, 

at Zurich, Switzerland. Fine gravel, the grains 
averaging from one-twentieth to one-twelfth of 
an inch in diameter, the whole carefully freed 
from earthy substances, was coated, in a re- 
volving drum, with tar. ‘These pellets were 
then carefully dried and hardened, and after 8 
or 10 weeks were spread during dry weather 
in a thick layer upon a prepared road-bed and 
rolled. ‘The road thus formed is inexpensive, 
possesses a certain elasticity, and is said to 
withstand well the effects of heavy traffic. The 
desirability of a slightly elastic road for saving 
wear and tear and suppressing noise is evident. 
inging Kettles.— The Japanese, who 
know so well how to add little unexpected 
attractions to every-day life, manufacture, in a 
great variety of forms, iron teakettles which 
break into song when the water boils. The 
song may not be a very perfect melody, but it 
is perhaps as agreeable as the notes produced 
by some of the insects which the Japanese also 
treasure for their music. The harmonious 
sounds of the teakettles are produced by steam 
bubbles escaping from beneath thin sheets of 
iron fastened close together nearly at the bottom 
of the kettles. To produce the best effects some 
skill is required in regulating the fire. The char- 
acter of the sounds varies with the form of the 
kettle. These singing kettles have been used 
for many centuries. 
at and Coal.—Coal is fossil peat. The 
peat-bogs of to-day might become coal-beds 
Professor Potonie 


When 





conditions, an ordinary peat-bog is formed. | 
This corresponds with ‘‘bright’’ coal. If the 
remains collect under water, an organic slime is 


| formed, and this corresponds with ‘‘dull,’’ or | 


cannel, coal. When terrestrial and aquatic con- 
ditions have alternated during the collection of 


corresponds with coal deposits consisting of 
alternate layers of bright and dull coal. The 
chemical and physical properties of the various 
kinds of peat and coal show a similar corre- 
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mbidexterity.—A standing puzzle is the 
almost universal tendency of men and 
women of all races to use the right hand in 
preference to the left. Examination of skeletons 
has shown, by the , 
differences of bone de- | oN 
velopment, that this | 
tendency is of very 
ancient origin. It is 
often ascribed to the 
fact that the left hem- 
isphere of the brain— 
which controls the 
right side of the body 
—possesses, in normal 
persons, a superior de- 
velopment. But those 
who think that the 
preference for the right hand is an acquired 
habit, although one of immensely long standing, 
suggest that perhaps the left cerebral hemisphere 
has become better developed as the result of 
the overuse of the right limbs. At any rate, 
a society has been founded in London for the | 
cultivation of ambidexterity, and it will be for | 
the physiologists of the future to y haath 
whether education in the use of the left hand | 
can affect the development of the right side of 
the brain. ® 


owns the Nile Dam.—The govern- 
ment of New South Wales is about to begin 
the construction of a dam at Barren Jack, on 
the Murrumbidgee River, which will form a 
reservoir 40 miles in length, and containing 
more than 33,000,000,000 cubic feet of water, 
or 50 per cent. more than Sydney harbor con- 
tains. This immense artificial lake, which will 
be but little inferior in capacity to that created 
by the great new dam on the river Nile, is to 
be used for irrigation. The dam will be situated 
in a gorge cut by the river through a granite 
ridge, and its height will be 200 feet. 


& 








lectric Car-Brakes.—Considerable inter- | ! 


est has been awakened in the trial of a 


|| new electric brake on a New York City street- | 


car. The power is furnished by the trolley | 
eurrent. The motor-man applies the brake | 
with a handle, similar to that of the ordinary 
air-brake, and releases it by pressing a foot- 
pedal. It is said that with the electric brake 
the labor of the motor-man is greatly reduced, 
while the stops are effected more smoothly and 
easily. There is no surging of the car, the 
reason offered being that the electric brake can 
be released instantly, whereas the air must 
escape from the cylinder of the air-brake before | 
the pressure on the wheels can be relieved. 

To provide against failure of the trolley current, .| 
a device is furnished whereby the motor can be | 
short-circuited, and the car thus quickly stopped. 











THE SECRET OF BEAUTY | 
Of the Skin, Scalp, Hair and Hands 
Is the Free Action 
Of the Pores. 

Millions of the world’s best people use Cuticura Soap 
and Cuticura Ointment, the purest and sweetest of 
emollients to keep the pores of skin and scalp open 
and free to carry out their natural functions, thus 
preserving, purifying and beautifying the skin, cleans- 
ing the scalp of crusts, scales and dandruff, and stop- 
ping falling hair, softening, whitening and soothing 
red, rough and sore hands, and for relieving baby 
rashes, itchings and chafings. [Ade. 


w= YOUNG MAN-The Great 
RAILROADS WANT YOU. 


Learn telegraphy here. Situations fur- 
nished that lead to highest positions. 
Good wages. Many of our graduatesare 
now R. R. Supts. Expenses very low. Can 
earn your board if desired. 
40-page book about it Free. 
Railroad Wire in School. 
Valentine’s School of Telegraphy, 
(Estab. 35 years.) Janes » Wis 


Greatest Offer 
Il Have Ever Made 


On receipt of 10 cents 
1 will send to you, all 
charges prepaid, the 
latest and sweetest 
sounding Musical 
Novelty you ever 
heard and guarantee 
| to refund your money 
if not pleased. Any 
child can play it. In 
addition to the above | 
will send, absolutely free, 
my latest illustrated Catalogue, which tells you 
about all the Newest and Best Toys, Games 
and Musical Novelties out this season. Address, 


STRAUSS, SE Bexotuce. bart 3, New York. 







































Business Opportunity. 


We have an attractive business proposition 
for an active man in each county where we 
are not already represented. We want men 
who can invest a few dollars with their serv- 
ices. Ask any banker about our responsi- 
bility. address THE REGINA CO., 
Dept. D. Rahway, N. J. 







































We Are Elastic Weavers 


and make to measure from new elastic woven 
by ourselves our patent seamless hee 


ELASTIC 
STOCKINGS 


for Varicose Veins, Leg Swell- 
ings, Weak Ankles, Weak 
Knees, Ulcers, Lame Joints, 


| Suspender 
Pa in knee trousers — conve- 
nience, durability, and admits 


embraces four vital points 
for dressing any sized boy 
freedom of circulation and 
action. Stockings never 






ate. Sure fit, bes ate- . 

“rhite, Manutacturers wrinkle. Only 
prices. OOk Jree. 

CURTIS & SPINDELL CO., 5O0c. & 75c:. 


40 Market Street, Lynn, Mass. 


Progressive clothing and 











department houses sell 








them. Jf not, write direct. 


KAZOO SUSPENDER CO., 


and 








(The largest exclusive makers of boys 
girls’ suspenders in the world) 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

De Graff & Palmer, Leonard 8t., New 

York City, Sole U. 8. Distributing Agents. 
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FOR INFANTS, | 
INVALIDS AND THE AGED. || 


It surpasses all other prepared foods in 
nutritive value. 


INVALIDS 


reatly enjoy it, and it is readily assimi- 
Fated by the most delicate stomach when 
no other food can be retained. 
INFANTS THRIVE ON BENGER’S. 
Made in England and recommended by 
leading American and English physicians. 
Ask your doctor about Benger’s Food. 
Trias package and descriptive booklet on request. IL/ 
your druggist cannot supply you, write to 
BENGER’S FOOD CO., Ltd. 


Dept. 3. 78 Hudson Street,- New York. 
LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Sole Importers. 


'For a Price 


i Bay —“‘Quote me prices on your 
: Split Hickory Vehicles."’ That’s 
? all you need to do. I will send 
: you free my big 1907 Split Hickory 
Vehicle Book. It is bigger and 
: better this year than ever before, 
; and contains photographs of over 
13 Split Hickory Vehicles— also 
? photographs of a full line of high- 
~ grade Harness. I will quote you 
4 irect prices from my factory, whic 
will save you from_ 30% to 50% on 
High-Grade Split Hickory Buggies. 


I Sell Direct to You on 































For Home-Made Garments 





My big Buggy Book gives all 
kinds of buggy information— 
how igh-grade buggies are 
made, how they are upholstered, 
how they are trimmed, how they 
are painted. It tells the whole 
buggy story. 

Split Hickory Vehicles are guar- 
anteed for two years. 

My 197 Split Hickory Special Top 
Buggy has, more exclusive features 
than any other buggy on the market— 
y% more, 

I run one entire factory for the exclu- 


Use the fabrics made 
only by the 


King Philip 
Mills, 


A FEW OF THEM BEING 












No. 200 Long Cloth. cpl Bolit Hickory Vehiclow ape matets 
: ler. giving you oice 0 nish, an 
No. 2611 Nainsook. Wits ae personally. 
No. 2611 Lady Cloth. = Pros. Oh ° 
Comfort Cloth. x ty Mie. 05. 

- ahi . ALLY) ation 
King Philip Cambric. Me Oincinnatt, 





FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


Refuse the “just as good” and insist upon 
having the 


King Philip Mills Fabrics. 























This mark [0] now called a duill’s eve was used by 
the ancient alchemists to represent gold. If you want 


‘Good as Gold” 
the choicest vegetables you should follow the Bull’s 


Eye [O] wherever it appears in 


BURPEE’S Farm Annual for 1907 


the “ Silent Salesman” of the world’s largest mail-order seed trade. An Elegant 


New Book of 200 pages, with hundreds of illustrations Seeds that Grow 


from photographs, it tells the plain truth about the Best 
which 


It describes Grand Novelties in Flowers and Vegetables, of unusual importance, 
cannot be obtained elsewhere. If interested, WRITE TO-DAY, and the Book is yours. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Seed Growers, Philadelphia 





























Would you like to succeed in business; to obtain a good pay- 
ing position; to secure an increase in salary? Would you 
possess the capacity that directs and controls large business 
4% enterprises? If so, you should follow the example of hun- 
4 dreds of others who have prepared themselves for increase 
4 in salary through our assistance. 


Our Free Book 


is the title of a treatise on Bookkeeping and Busi- 
ness, It tells ofa system of accounts by which 

you can learn bookkeeping quickly 
home, without loss of time or ne 
guarantee it. It is a book of intense interest 

to those who aspire to success, To advertise our 
School and to help the ambitious, we are giv- 
& ing this book away without any condition what- 
ever. It is absolutely free. Send your name 










“How to Become an 
Expert Bookkeeper” 
































mm and address and receive the book without cost. 
‘ > COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
338D, Commercial Building, Rochester, N. Y. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- | 
—— price is $1.75 a year, in advance. Entered | 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
aithough eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to | 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent_by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. | 








DIPHTHERIA. 


few years ago this was one of 

the most fatal of the diseases 
of childhood, and was frequently 
the cause of death in adults as 
well, but to-day, thanks to the 
discovery of antitoxin, it has been 
shorn of many of its terrors, al- 
though it is still a disease to be 
In the early days from one-quarter to 





dreaded. 
one-third of those attacked died, but now the 
mortality has fallen to one in ten. 

The first sign of the disease is usually a sore | 
throat, although this symptom may be preceded 
for a short time by a slight fever, headache and 


general lassitude. The mucous membrane of the 
throat is first reddish and swollen, or it may be 
paler than usual, but in a few hours, or sometimes | 
a day or two, whitish specks appear on the tonsils 
or the palate. These specks soon increase in | 
extent, and form a membrane covering a greater 
or lesser area. 

The throat alone may be affected. This consti- 
tutes the mildest form. Again, the inflammation 
with the formation of membrane may extend to 
the nostrils or to the larynx. The parts beneath 
the membrane are swollen, sometimes enormously, 
and an abundant discharge covers all the surface. 
Any of the mucous membranes of the body may 
be affected, but the parts mentioned are those 
which are the most commonly attacked. 

At the same time with the formation of mem- 
brane general symptoms occur, showing that the 
poison absorbed into the blood stream has caused 
serious changes in the blood and nervous system. | 
A special danger in diphtheria is heart failure. 
The poison of the disease seems to have a special 
affinity for the heart. 

A common sequel of diphtheria is a temporary 
paralysis, involving first the soft palate. Gener- 
ally it goes no further, but it may attack the arms 
or legs, or any of the muscles in the body. 

The usual treatment of diphtheria is by the 
injection of antitoxin. In addition to this, meas- 
ures have to be taken to prevent failure of the 
heart and to keep up the general strength. When 
the disease involves the larynx, death may threaten 
through choking, and in this case it is necessary 
to insert a tube between the vocal cords to allow 
the patient to breathe. 
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WORKMANSHIP. 


he methods employed to control large bodies 
of men vary with the nature of the work to be 
done, but the chief elements which contribute to 
successful administration, declares a writer in 
Cassier’s Magazine, are a good knowledge of human 
nature, tact, and a thorough personal acquaintance 
with every detail of the undertaking. 

A case came within my own experience, says 
the author, on an occasion when I visited a manu- 
facturing concern established over fifty years ago, | 
and in continuous operation ever since. I do not 
think there ever have been any labor troubles 
there of any kind. 

I was in the office with the senior member of 
the firm, talking over the sale of a considerable | 
quantity of steel, when a little girl passed the | 
window with a basket on her arm. Mr. P. at once 
jumped up, ran to the door and called the child | 
back. 

“How’s your father getting along?” he asked, 
when she arrived. “Tell him not to worry. His 
job will be kept for him, and we will take care of | 
the doctor’s bill, too; we can’t get along without | 
him,” and he sent the little girl away with a joyous | 
face. 

Returning, he said to me, ‘Her father got hurt 
last week in the foundry.” 

At another time a troublesome customer inti- 
mated that part of the failure of a patent pulley- 
clutch was due to bad workmanship. Mr. P. did 
not reply to this‘on the spot, but it was evident 
that the charge nettled him, and that he was 
unwilling for me to carry away the impression 
that his factory did poor work. He said to me: 

“Come out here; I want to show you some- 
thing,” and in another part of the shop he intro- 
duced me to an automatic weigher of grain in 
bulk, merely a large hopper, holding, possibly, 
two barrels of wheat, with a little mechanism 
below it. 

Mr. P. pulled a slide in the bottom of the hopper, | 
started the machine, and the grain ran into a/| 
scale-pan; when this was full it tipped to one side | 
and discharged the grain into a bag beneath. Mr. | 
P. said to me: 

“Take three grains out of the scale-pan.” 

1 did so. The machine stopped, and would not 
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| members of the family were, of course, compelled 
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tip the pan until the three grains had been re- 
turned to it. When the hopper was nearly empty, 
the bell rang to call attention to the fact. 


“I think that is pretty good workmanship fora| STAMPS Weaken orale fzge- Feaeeese- 


machine-shop, don’t you?” said Mr. P. “It will 
weigh as accurately as an apothecary’s scale, and 
go on continuously with the rough-and-tumble 
attention it will get in a flour-mill.” 


* © 
A BORN OPTIMIST. 


hen little Leander Bassett asked big Leander, 

his father, what an optimist was, Mr. Bassett 

regarded him thoughtfully for a moment before 
he spoke. 


“T hope you’re going to be one,” he said, slowly. 
“You favor your Uncle William in looks, and 
you’ve got some of his ways. ’*Twould please me | 
mightily to have you turn out like him. | 

“I don’t know how the big dictionaries put it, 
but I know the general idea, sonny, and it’s your 
Unele William clear through and through. 

“When he had anything hard to do, he just made 
a kind of a window of it to see something pleasant 
through. 

“When we had-.wood to saw an’ split, he used to 
call it a kind of a battle. He’d say, ‘When we’ve 
disposed of this regiment,’ pointing to a pile o’ 
wood father’d portioned off to us, ‘I think our 
troops will be able to make off to the woods with- 
out further interference,’ he’d say—and then we’d 
both hack away like mad. 

“When it came to hoeing corn in the hot sun, 
and I’d got clean discouraged, he’d put his hand 
up to his eyes and say, ‘Strikes me we’re getting 
on pretty fast. When we’ve hoed these two rows 
and sixteen more, we’ll be one more than half 
done, and plenty of time to finish.’ He’d laugh 
when he said it, and I’d laugh with him. 

“I couldn’t always see it the same — he did, 
but I learned one t: ne Te can look right at any 
hard, disagreeable job till you can’t see anything 
else, even when you turn away from it; or you 
can look through it, no matter how thick ’tis, same 
as William did. He was what I call an optimist.” | 


* © 


REALLY WORTH READING. 


A certain times in the year, and particularly a 
month or two before the Christmas holidays, | 
new books come into newspaper offices for review | 
faster than any 6ne man can possibly read and | 
review them with justice either to himself or the 
books. He glances through them hastily, unless 
they are by noted authors, gets a salient point 
here and there, and “‘writes them up” as best he 
ean. Then he forgets all about them. 


“A friend came to me one Gay and expressed 
his gratification at the way in whic 
up a new novel as a comparatively unknown 
author,” said the literary editor of a Chicago 
paper. 
“*You expressed my idea of it exactly,’ he said. 
‘It is one of the remarkable books of the year. 
The plot is absolutely unique, the treatment of it 
is bold and original, and the dialogue crisp and 
delightful. It will make a great hit.’ 

. : ee I said, ‘if it is as good as all that, I'll 
read it.’ ” 


ALMOST REGRETTED IT. 


hen Johnny Larson was fourteen years old 
he had an attack of fever, but it left him 
deaf. The local physicians could afford*him no 
relief, and he applied himself assiduously to 
learning the deaf-and-dumb alphabet. The other 


to learn it, too, in order to be able to converse with 
him. 


In the course of a few months, however, Johnny’s 
hearing suddenly came back to him, assisted, no 
doubt, hy slight operation performed by a new 
aurist who had just come to town. 

“OQ Johnny,” exclaimed his mother, “isn’t it 
ae to talk to us and hear us again!”’ 

“Yes,” he answered, eee fl “but just think 


of it! Here we’ve all learned to talk with the | 
sign-language, and now we can’t use it any more!” 
* © 
TOO MUCH. 


| out cost to you from Margaret Greenleaf, the recog- 


h I had written , 





here come times when the desire and need for 

a vacation are quite overbalanced by other 
things. When Mrs. Hanson had nursed the chil- 
dren of Berryville through an attack of scarlet 
fever, she resisted all suggestions from grateful 
parents that she go off for a month’s rest at their 
expense. 

“No,” -she said, with weary firmness, “I’m 
obliged to all, but I haven’t got strength. I could 
either get ready and stay at home, or I could go 
without getting ready; but I couldn’t do both 
anyway in this world.” 


* & 


ACROSS LOTS. 


6¢ hat do people mean when they talk about 
tacking?” asked Bobby, who had listened 
toa detailed account of his sister’s first experience 


jin a sailboat with interest, but in much con- 


fusion of mind. 

“Oh, you’ll know when you’re a little bit older,” 
said his sister; but the small round face wore an 
expression of injury, and she had to explain 
further. 

“Why, it’s just turning half-way round,” she 
said, with slight hesitation, “and t en—and then 
you sail on the bias.” 


* © 


DELIGHTFULLY OFFENSIVE. 


Dd pw J. was a well-known conductor on a Southe 
ern railroad in years gone by. Many recall 
his portly form, infinite good humor and abounding 
jests. 

On one occasion Dave was giving vent to his 
dislike of the ways of a certain official. He ex- 
pressed himself as follows: ‘Fellers, I do think 
he old colonel has more fascinating ways of 
pas, 2 man hate him than any man I ever 

new of.” 


* © 


A MEMENTO. 


gentleman was calling upon the widow of a 
valued friend, says Le Figaro. During the 
visit he said: 

“T was a good friend of your late husband. Is 
there not perhaps something which was his and 
which I could have as a memento of him?” 

Tearful widow: “How would I do?” 








Use “ Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous 
Dentifrice” for the teeth. It has no equal. (Adv. 

















100 all different, Venezuela, Uru- 

guay,Paraguay,Peru,J 9 1 0 
Mexico. Cuba,Philippines. ete., & Album, Cc | 
1000 Finely Mixed, 20¢. "1000 hinges, 6e. | 
Agents wanted, 50 per cent. New List Free. 
C.A.Stegman,5941 Cote Brilliante Ave., St.Louis, Mo. 


The Key Note in 


Artistic Homes 


is the color scheme. 


You may lavish money upon the exterior and give 
your architect carte blanche within, but it will all be 
very disappointing unless there is a harmonious tone 
to the interior. This may be had absolutely with- 








nized American authority on house decoration and 
furnishing, assisted by a staff of experts, each a spe- 
cialist in one particular field, and all in our exclusive 
service. Write for particulars promptly. 

The exquisite wood finishes which we offer for in- 
teriors are absolutely unattainable elsewhere, and 
while very beautiful are extremely economical, and 
thus adapted to the simplest cottage as well as the 2 Fe 
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costly mansion. ~ d — ae 
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Dead-Lac, the remarkable lusterless varnish, that 
= Se ae — ae” ee 2. 
A PRIZE FOR THE WISE 


we introduced three years ago, gives the artistic dead 
finish so long desired and then attained for the first 
time. Beware of imitations. Insist upon having the 
original and best. 

For ten cents (to cover postage) we will send the 
“Home Ideal,” by Margaret Greenleaf, and a wood 
panel showing an exquisite finish for floors or for 
standing woodwork, as may be desired. 


CHICAGO VARNISH COMPANY, | 


38 Dearborn Avenue, 28 Vesey Street, 
jicago. New York. | 


Rusifoam delights by what 
it does and charms by its 
way of doing it. While its 
most conspicuous benefits 
are beautiful teeth and a 
sweet, healthy mouth, yet 
the incidentals of Rusifoam. 
its delicious flavor and 
delicate breath scent, its 
scrupulous purity and per- 

fect economy have won for it 


2 Pkts. 4pkts. Pansy; Red, White, Blue, Striped a po pularity far greater than 
Seeds 2 pkts. Carnations ; Variegated, White, Purple any other mere pre server 


1 pkt. Star Flower, Novelty 
1 pkt. Balsam, Finest Double 


(ESAS mm [acomaeer || Of the teeth. 
acre mcm ||) ISWIseTOUSE I\UBIVOAM 


1 Begonia, 1 Gloxinia, 1 Hardy Lily, 1 Scarlet 
20 Bulbs : 25 CENTS EVERY WHERE 


Freesia, 1 Spotted Calla, 2 Gladiolus, 2 Hardy 
Climbers, 1 Tuberose, 10 other Choice Bulbs such as Amaryllis, 

SAMP. VIAL FREE 
Address. 


Montbretias, Lilies, eto. 
EW. HOYT & Co. 


The above 20 PKTS. of SEEDS, 20 BULBS, our new color 
LOWELL,MASS. 











et mca rs Rana 
2.25 FOR 
$2.25 FLOWERS 5 

We send you this grand collection of SEEDS and BULBS 


for less than the cost of packing and postage, that all may 
havean opportunity to — our SUPERIOR STOCK and 
y custo 





plated catalogue and a FREE RETURN CHECK a 
your money back will be sent you by return mail for 25c. 


J. ROSCOE FULLER & CO., Box Y Floral Park, W. Y. 
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Cold Days Demand Energy 


and Egg-O-See supplies it to old and 
young. It puts "snap" into business 
and home duties, into school and play, because 
there is real energy in it, power without over- 
taxing digestion, and deliciousness without injury. 
Let the children eat all the 
EGG- O-SEE they wish—the more 
EGG-O-SEE, the more health 


Crisp it for a minute in the oven and eat with 
cream, and notice its flaky, izing nut-like 
oe how 9 oe pase igests and 

iow you while it is digesting. Choice 
wheat, the true faod, perfectly prepared by the 
original Egg-O-See process. Res, palatable, 
perfect in satisfying and digestive power. 


10 Liberal Breakfasts 10c. 


In Canada and Pacific Coast territory the price 

of Egg-O-See is 15c, two packages for 25c. 
How to get well, keep well by natural means— 
bathing, exercise, food etc.—and how to use 
Egg-O-See for every meal in the week is told in our 
expensively — booklet,“-back to nature,” 
sent free. e are glad to send it. You will 
be glad to get it. 


EGG-O-SEE CEREAL COMPANY 
808 AMERICAN TRUST BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. @ 
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A LONG-DISTANCE BLOW 


BY ELIZABE TH 


rs. Potter looked up from her sewing 
with an expression of mingled anxiety 
and triumph on her face as Mr. Potter 
came into the room one June afternoon. 

‘*Your cousin Maria has gone,’’ she said, 
slowly. ‘*She took the early train, right after 
luncheon. ’’ 

‘*You didn’t—nothing has been said or done 
to offend her, I know,’’ said Mr. Potter, loy- 
ally, ‘‘but what on earth started her? Didn’t 
we gather that she—er—proposed to be with us 
for some time longer ?’’ 

Mrs. Potter nodded and smiled. 

‘*She meant to stay until after Edith Carter’s | 
wedding, two weeks from to-day,’’ she said, 
‘*but her plans changed suddenly. Of course 
I haven’t said one word to let her know we 
really needed our guest-room, though it’s been 
hard not to do it.’’ 

“*You’ve been mighty kind to her, poor old 
Maria,’’ said Mr. Potter, appreciatively. 

‘* But it was the telephone that sent her off,”’ 
continued his wife. *‘Now don’t stand around 
looking worried, James. Sit down comfortably 
in your own chair and 
I'll tell you all about it. 

**Of course you 
know, James, that I 
agree with you there 
never was a_ better 
woman than your cous- 
in Maria, and you agree 
with me that if she 
weren’t quite so help- 
ful and competent we 
should enjoy her visits 
a great deal more than 
we do now.”’ 

Mr. Potter smiled 
ruefully. 

‘*There’s never been 
any use in telling you 
how provoked it makes 
Ethel to have your 
cousin Maria take tucks 
in her skirts when she 
decides I’ve let the 
dressmaker have her 
own way too much and 
make them too long. 

There’s nothing to be 

gained by telling you 

what fearful times 

I’ve had with Ned 

when your cousin Ma- 

ria has said in his hear- 

ing that twenty - five 

cents a week was more 

than enough for a little 

boy of his age to spend; and I’m sure I’d scorn 
to mention the annoyance I’ve felt over her 
rearranging the furniture and the plants and | 
everything. 

‘*But I know I have sometimes spoken of 
the neighbors’ feelings when she’s told them 
how to economize and do their hair, and make 
home happy. They’ve been cautious, because 
they know she’s as good as gold and it’s just 
her way, but they have been irritated, James, 
and I’ve heard of it. 

‘‘Well, I think her greatest comfort, really, 
has been Edith Carter. She has said a hundred 
times that she only hoped our Ethel might 
‘develop’ such a lovely character as Edith’s, 
which isn’t at all likely, for Ethel is so out- 
spoken and Edith slides along without ever 
letting you know whether she likes things or 
not; she has that sweet, apparently yielding 
disposition. I say apparently, James, because 
ever since Edith became engaged to that ranch- 
man, that none of the family really care for, | so 
I’ve felt that underneath she has a will of 
iron.” 

Mrs. Potter paused for breath, but as her 
husband opened his mouth to speak, she sped 
on: 

**Of course your cousin Maria was determined 
to stay here to see that young man, find out 
whether she approved of him, and give him 
some sound advice as to the care of Edith, 
whom she considers very delicate. She says 
how Edith’s parents can be so blind as to think 
she’s strong is beyond her; though when you 
realize how she can shop all the morning, play 
tennis all the afternoon and dance all the 
evening, it isn’t strange to me. 

“Your cousin Maria told Edith what she 


should do, and of course Edith just smiled in | 
that pretty way of hers, and said, ‘Dear Miss | 


Maria!’ half under her breath. Anybody would 
have thought she was delighted. I’ve told 
Maria all I could about the young man—told 
her he was big and breezy and had a contagious 
smile and an infectious laugh, and a determined 
chin, but nothing I could say satisfied her. 
**You remember he was expected next Mon- 
day? This is Thursday. Your cousin Maria 
was over at the Carters’ yesterday afternoon, 
and she told me that if to-day proved fair the 
whole family were going down to Saltville to 
spend the day with Aunt Patience; she is too 
feeble to come up for the wedding, and she’s 


| Some meddling, interfering busybody has been 


| with them to the telephone and hang up the re- | 


| chair. 











LINCOLN GOULD 


| devoted to Edith. They were to let Hannah 
have the day to go to her sister’s, for she will 
have to work so hard next week. 

“So this morning, proving fair, your cousin 
Maria said to me, ‘Of course they’ ve gone,’ and 
settled down quite contentedly with me in the 
sitting-room. 

**T think I’ve mentioned to you once or per- 
haps twice, James, that she’s been pretty trying 
about the telephone—telling people I’m too 
busy to talk to them, and answering the rings 
for number four because she ‘thought they 
| must mean three,’ and soon. Well, we hadn’t 
| been sitting there ten minutes when the tele- 
| phone rang two, loud and clear, and Maria 
sprang to her feet. 

** “We aren’t two, you know; we are three,” 
I said, feebly, but of course | saw at once what 
she meant to do. She took down the receiver 
}and said, in her crispest voice, ‘The family 
whose number is two are away. Please do not 
annoy us by continuing to ring,’ and hung up 








the receiver. She waited a minute, and then | 
there came a sharper call for two, and with a | 
flash in her eyes she took 
down the receiver again. 

‘* “I’ve been meaning to | 
discipline that telephone 
girl,’ she said over her 
shoulder to me, and then 
she said, ‘Give me the 
desk.’ I was sitting so 
near I could hear the tele- 
phone girl’s voice say, 
‘What number are you?’ 

** ‘Number three,’ said 
Maria, ‘and I wish the 
desk.’ 

***Number two was 
called,’ said the telephone 
girl. ‘Please hang up your 
receiver at once.’ 

“Your cousin Maria 
didn’t hang up the re- 
ceiver—you know her well 
enough, James, to be sure 
she wouldn’t. She laid it 
on the table and stood 
there beside it. Then all 
at once I heard a soft voice. 
I was sure it was Edith 
Carter’s, and then — the 
room seemed to be filled 
with a great roar. Your 
cousin Maria jumped, and 
so did L. 

‘* ‘Edith!’ the voice 
roared. ‘Edith! You must 
have got my telegram. 


“ PLEASE DO 
NOT ANNOY 
US BY 
CONTINUING 
TO RING.” 





trying to prevent —’ My lap was full of the) 
ruffles for Ethel’s skirt, but I managed to run 


ceiver. Your cousin Maria’s face was a study, 
and she looked pretty limp as she sank into a| 
In about fifteen minutes she sat up | 
stiffly,— 1 don’t think she’d heard anything I 
said in the meantime,—and announced she was 
going home on the one-forty-five, and then she 
hurried up-stairs to pack. 

“*T tried to help her, and I asked her if she 
would come back fur the wedding, but she only | 
gave a sort of shudder and said, ‘No! That 
man! No!’ 

*‘Edith ran in on her way to the train, and | 
told me how she’d had a telegram from her | 
ranchman early in the morning, and had waited | 
to meet him and go down to Aunt Patience’s on | 
the noon train. She looked just as tranquil and 
— as ever, but she said there had been | 

‘little misunderstanding’ about the tele- | 
pond that morning. She ‘thought perhaps the 
people who have number four, who are new on | 
the line, had not quite —’ Her voice was trail- | 
ing away when Maria spoke from over the top | 
of the stairs with her arms full of dress skirts. 

** ‘It wasn’t the number four people, and | 
you know it, Edith!’ she called. ‘It was me’— | 
she never thought of grammar. ‘You ean tell | 
your ranchman for me that the meddling, inter- | 
fering busybody has learned from him what | 
nobody else has ever dared to tell her—and | 
she’s going home to think it over. And you 
needn’t think I’m offended. I’m not, as this 





will prove to you, child—only I don’t care to 
| meet your young man yet awhile.’ 

‘* And she tossed down an envelope to Edith 
with a fifty-dollar check in it, ‘for something 
pretty, with her love’ ! 

‘*Edith hadn’t a minute, but she ran up and | 
kissed Maria, twice over. 

‘*T tried to persuade Maria to stay after that, 
but I couldn’t. She went, in spite of all I said.”’ 

‘*Poor old Maria!’’ said Mr. Potter, slowly. | 
‘*A blow like that stays by one. Do you sup- 
pose she’ll ever come again?’’ 

Mrs. Potter looked at him with a smile. 

‘‘She said she’d come on in the fall to see | 
that I got Ethel properly fitted out for school,’’ | 
she said, quietly. ‘‘I don’t believe even the | 
telephone will entirely change her, all at once, 
James.”’ 
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The > Wellesley 
Library. 


Any Two Books of the series given only to 
Companion subscribers for one new sub- 
scription and 5c. extra, postage and pack- 
ing included. Price 40c. each, post-paid. 


This series constitutes a careful selection of 
books by popular authors. Their simplicity and 
tenderness, yet healthy, vigorous action, will please 
all girl readers. The books have ornamental cloth 


binding, with illustrations. The titles are as follows: 














ALL ABOARD ‘ 
ALMOST A GENIUS . ° 
ANNICE WYNKOOP, ARTIST Adelaide L. Rouse 
AVERILL Rosa N. Carey 
BORDENTOWN STORY TELLERS, Hezekiah Butterworth 
BUBBLES Fannie E. Newberry 
BUNCH OF CHERRIES, A ; L. T. Meade 
CHILDREN’S KINGDOM, THE L. T. Meade 
DADDY’S GIRL . ‘ L. T. Meade 
DEANE GIRLS, THE Adelaide L. Rouse 
DUXBERRY DOINGS Caroline B. Le Row 
GIRL NEIGHBORS . . Sarah Tytler 
GIRL OF TO-DAY, A Ellinor Davenport Adams 
IN THE GOLDEN DAYS Edna Lyall 
KATIE ROBERTSON M. E. Winslow 
LAMPLIGHTER, THE Maria S. Cummins 
LIGHT O’ THE MORNING L. T. Meade 
MARIGOLD . Jennie M. Drinkwater 
MEG’S FRIEND. , Alice Corkran 
ONE GIRL’S WAY OUT. Howe Benning 
ONLY A GIRL . ‘ C. A. Jones 
PALACE BEAUTIFUL, THE. L. T. Meade 
POLLY . ; L. T. Meade 
STORY OF A SHORT LIFE . . Juliana Horatia Ewing 
SWEET GIRL GRADUATE . L. T. Meade 
THE ODD ONE . ° , . ° Rosa N. Carey 
THREE BRIGHT GIRLS. . ° . A. E. Armstrong 
THREE YEARS AT GLENWOOD. . M. E. Winslow 
THREE YOUNG WOMEN ‘ Jennie M. Drinkwater 
VERY ODD GIRL, A; or, LIFE AT 

THE GABLED FARM ° ° 
WILD KITTY . ° ° ‘ ° ° 
WORLD OF GIRLS . ‘ ° ‘ ° 
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PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
Boston, Mass. 


Fannie E. Newberry 
Adelaide L. Rouse 


Annie E. Armstrong 
L. T. Meade 
L. T. Meade 
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Minute Tapioca 


The kind that revolutionized the use of tapioca, did away 
with the old ‘‘ soak-all-day ’’ process, and made it possible 
to employ this delicious and valuable food article on short 
notice in the making of wholesome, enjoyable dishes for luncheons, 
spreads and desserts. No soaking, no bother. Quickly cooked. 
Alwayslight. One package makes six quarts. Enough to make one pint 
sent for 4 cents and your grocer’s address. Minute Cook Book FREE. 


Minute Gelatine 


(PLAIN) 


We attend to all the bother, leaving to the housewife the pleasure of trans- 
forming in a minute or two a package of Gelatine into a tempting and 
wholesome Gelatine dessert. It comes already measured, each package 
being subdivided into four envelopes, each making one pint—a whole 
package making 4% gallon of clear, firm jelly. Stir into boiling water 
or milk; it dissolves at once. Full package by mail 12 cents and your 
grocer’s address. Minute Cook Book FREE. 


Minute Gelatine 


(FLAVORED) 


Same as Gelatine Plain, with flavorings added—seven different flavors. 

To prepare simply dissolve the contents of the package in a pint of 
boiling water and set to cool. A dessert that any housewife may be 
proud to set before any guest at any time. Delicious, wholesome, 
beautiful, pleases every one. Full package by mail 10 cents and 
your grocer’s address. Minute Cook Book FREE. 


“Always Ready” 


is our motto, though you will not know what this means until you try the 
Minute goods, and find out how they save time, bother, worry, expense, 
and always come out right. 





All genuine Minute packages bear the picture of the Minuteman. 
Ask for them at your grocer’s. 


WHITMAN GROCERY CO., Dept. F, Orange, Mass. 
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